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Money has its value in the world, but it is only a 
subordinate value at the best. Money never com- 
mands the very highest service. There are always 
men—and women too—who would not turn aside 
from the work of their lives, or change the direction 
of that work, for a million dollars an hour. Many 
good things can be bought with money ; but there 
are better things that no money could buy. The 
best things in the universe are always above a 
cash price, 


The real value of the Bible is in showing us what 
is truth; and he who goes to the Bible with an hon- 
est desire to learn the truth, whether he has known 
it before or not, is likely to be blessed in his Bible 
study. But most men go to the Bible with a wish 
to find in it proofs of the truth of that which they 
already believe, or else to find there convincing evi- 
dence that it is not true. Such seekers for proof or 
disproof in the Bible can never have the highest 
gain from Bible study. 


Faith isa manly quality; but faith is also pre-emi- 
hently a womanly attribute. No man can be at his 
best without faith in God; yet a man without faith in 





God does not always seem so incomplete and unlovely 
as a woman without such faith. Unless a woman has 
faith in God, she cannot attain to truest womanhood ; 
and she will show her lack in whatever sphere of life 
she moves. Even a man without faith in God would 
perceive a woman’s unwomanliness if she were as 
destitute of faith as himself. It is pitiable to see a 
woman who has not a restful faith in God. 


Local popular sentiment may be right. It is so 
in some instances. But local popular sentiment is 
more likely to be wrong than to be right, especially 
on questions of morals and manliness. If local popu- 
lar sentiment be known to be right on any given 
point, it is safe to be in accord with local popular 
sentiment so far; but the poorest reason in the world 
for deciding for or against a debatable question of 
morals or of manliness is the fact that local popular 
sentiment is in that directién. If a man finds that 
he is pretty generally in accord with local popular 
sentiment, he may take it for granted that he is wrong 
at many points—if not all. 


A life which is not exemplary is no proper life for 
the Christian. But that life which is chiefly domi- 
nated by the idea of being an example to others is 
not likely to be the most exemplary kind of life. And 
this, because he who is so dominated is more under 
the domination of his own standards than of the. 
higher standards of Christ. Many a man seems to 
think it necessary to excuse any right action on his 
part on the ground that he wants to set a good exam- 
ple, and, so far, he is right and exemplary. “ It 
would be right for me todo that,” says one, “ but it 
would be wrong for. that other, and therefore I will 
not do it.” And still he is right, so far. But the 
trouble is, he is likely to get only so far. He loses 
sight of his own weakness and liability to fall. 
And one who does not realize this is hardly the 
one to regard himself a safe pattern for others— 
no matter what his motives may be. In this very 
overestimation of himself such a man is already 
unexemplary.’ One who has no fears for his own 
demoralization by indulgence in wine-drinking or 
theater-going, for instance, is not likely to be a good 
judge of what is right and what is wrong for others. 
There is not so much difference, after all, between 
the moral dangers to one man and to another. He 
who honestly tries to set a good example to others, 
will generally find that the best example for others 
is the best example for himself. And that example 
must be drawn from something—or some One— 
higher and better than either. 


Love is never at its best while it goes out to every- 
body alike. However widely it extends, it must be 
intenser and more vivid in its inner circle than in its 
farther sweep. 
he ought to, unless he loves his own family more 


No man can love his fellow-men as 


dearly than he loves strangers, and his own country 
more than any foreign land. A student loves his 
own college more than it is possible for him to love 
any other college; and he loves his own classmates 
with a love that he cannot give to students in the 
other classes. A soldier loves soldiers with a pecu- 
liar affection ; and the members of his own regiment 
have from him a love that surpasses his love for other 
soldiers. This must be so in the very nature of 


things, and it ought to be so. It was in recognition 
of this principle that our Lord said to his disciples, 
when he had selected them as the nucleus of the 
Christian Church, “ A new commandment I give unto’ 
you, That ye love one another ; as I have loved you, 
that ye also love one another. By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to 
another.” This was not a repetition of the command- 
ment to every man to love his neighbor. That was 
an old commandment; this was a new one, The new 
commandment was to Christians, enjoining them to 
give to one another as Christians a peculiar affection, 
beyond and above that which they gave to one 
another and to all others as members of the same 
human family. The new commandment is binding 
on every Christian conscience to-day. A Christian 
ought to love everybody with all the love that it is 
possible for him to have for everybody ; but, in addi- 


with a love that is tenderer and intenser than any 
love which he can give to all the world besides. And 
just in proportion as one has the spirit of Christ and 
loving loyalty to Christ, will he love his fellow-Chris- 
tians with a peculiar love because he and they are 
one in Christ. 





SELF-LOVE AND SELFISHNESS. 


There are no two qualities which are more com- 
monly identified, and none which are more perfectly 
distinct, than self-love and selfishness. Self-love is a 
right regard for one’s self; selfishness is a wrong 
regard for one’s self. The difference between the 
two is thus the broad and irreconcilable difference 
between right and wrong. 

“ Love” is by no means an easy word to define. In 


find it difficult to choose any terms which are more 
simple or clear than the word “ love” itself. But it 
is as easy to tell some things which true love always 
does as it is difficult to frame an abstract definition. 
Love always aims and strives to benefit its object,— 
to promote the real interests of the one loved. Of 
course, it may err in its effort. It may be directed 
by a weak sentiment rather than by a sound judg- 
ment, and thus fail to promote the true good of its 
object. The love of many parents for their children 
often fails to promote their real interests because it is 
thought to be the part of love to gratify the child’s 
every wish, and to free him from all restraints. In 
such cases, love is a mere easy-going good-nature, 
and is deficient from lack of the qualities of sober 
judgment and good sense. But in proportion as love 
is intelligent and well directed ; in proportion as it is 
a complete love, it aims and strives to promote the 
highest interests of those toward whom it is directed. 
Thus love has a standard and measure. It is true 
and perfect in the degree in which it is guided by a 
right estimate of the ends and meaning of life. To 
know that in which the true good of the soul consists, 
and to strive for its attainment in ourselves and others, 
is the condition of the exercise of the noblest love. 
How widely different in its scope and spirit will be 
the love of the two fathers, one of whom considers a 
life of luxury, ease, and amusement as the most de- 
sirable one for his child, and the other of whom con- 
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ceives of a thorough education, a training in self-help, 


tion to this, he ought to love his fellow-Christiang- 


fact, in any attempt to explain just what love is, we 
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and a career of useful employment, as the end to be 
sought! Love may be very genuine in both cases, 
considered as a sentiment; but it is far less noble and 
complete in the former tlran in the latter, because it 
is measured by a lower standard, keyed to a less 
worthy motive, and directed to an inferior end. 
Self-love may «differ in the same degrees as love to 
others, and may be measured by the same varying 
standards. If measured by the lower standards, it 
approaches close to selfishness; and it is perhaps due 
to this way of thinking of self-love that the confusion 
of the two terms has arisen. But in proportion as 
self-love falls to seeking the minor and trivial inter- 
ests of men, in- that proportion does it become un- 
worthy to be called love; and when the regard for 
self sinks so low as to aim at ends contrary to the 
true interests of life, the term “ self-love ” ceases to 
apply ; the plane of selfishness is reached, Thus self- 
«love, in the proper sense of the term, is a regard for 
fone’s true interests and an effort to promote them, 
and it rises in dignity and nobleness according as the 
‘interests sought are high and important. It attains 
“ite greatest scope and purest spirit only when it aims 
supremely at the development of the soul in spiritual 
culture, the enlargement of all the powers to the 
utmost limit of their activity for usefulness and ser- 
_yice, the conformity of the life, in its mofives, spirit, 
eaud purposes, to the divine ideal revealed in Jesus 
‘Christ. Hence, trust in him and love for him are 
seen to be what the New Testament asserts them to 
be, the highest requirement of duty, because they 
are the test and measure of all love and all goodness. 
In this view, self-love, so far from being the ignoble 
-quality which it is sometimes supposed to be, appears 
as a mogt praiseworthy interest in the true ends and 
aims of one’s own life. If one does not love himself, 
‘how can he love others? If we do not regard and 
seek the true interests of life for ourselves, we shall 
be poor guides to point out the way to others. Self- 
love is the essential condition of neighbor-love. This 
ig.seen in. Jesus’ “second ¢ommandment:” “ Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as [thou shalt love] thyself.” 
Here self-love is made the basis and measure of love 
‘to our neighbor. We are to love him in the degree 
in which we are to love ourselves, to promote his 
true interests, to serve and help him with the same 
zeal with which it is our duty to seek our own true 
Well-being. We are not commanded to love our 
neighbor better than ourselves, but only as well. 
_We can best help and bless other men only as we do 
our utmost to develop and ennoble our own lives by 
the faithful use of all opportunities and talents‘that 
God gives us. To do this is to love ourselves in the 
“only true sense, and such self-love is indispensable to 
all efficient service to others. e 
It is now readily seen how self-love differs from 
selfishness. They ditfer chiefly in the objects which 
sthey seek. Selfishness seeks to further personal ends 
ewhich are not connected with the true interests of 
‘life, or which, at least, are not so sought and pursued 
as to further those interests. Selfishness operates in 
the sphere of the inferior concerns of life. It aims 
at self-gratification, rather than self-discipline; at 
‘ends that terminate on self rather than at those 
which, in turn, become means for the benefit of 
others as well as self. Self-love and gelfishness may, 
in certain cases, seek the same objects; but they 
‘seek them with such different motives, and in such a 
different spirit, that the two qualities are most clearly 
distinguished. Suppose two men are seeking the 
same office or position. The altogether predominant, 
perhaps exclusive, thought of one, is that the position 
will bring to him some personal distinction and bete- 
fits which he can enjoy with and for himself. He 
sees the place and all the opportunities connected 
with it only as related to his own comfort or the 
gratification of his personal ambition. This is the 
-temper of selfishness. Another man makes an equally 
earnest effort for the place. But his thought of it is 
that it is a post of usefulness, a position of influence. 


tunities. for service, for the development of the man’s 
own character, and thus for the exertion of wide and 
good influence. This man has his own interests at 
heart too; but in how different a way! And what 
a different range of interests is uppermost in his 
mind! He has self-love, because he strives to put 
himself where he can be the most of a man possible, 
and do his best work; but his interest in himself, 
being of the nature of real Jove, cannot aim chiefly at 
the lower ends, or stop with the consideration of mere 
personal aims, but necessarily goes out to embrace 
other lives, and tends constantly upward toward the 
lofty ideal of Jesus, the making of others the objects 
of as eager an interest as that which we ought to feel 
in our own,true welfare. Who can doubt that, in the 
two cases supposed, there would be a world-wide dif- 
ference in the ways in which these men would admin- 
ister and use the position so sought, and in the per- 
sonal influence which they would exert in it? 

With what different motives and spirit are: men 
doiag the same tasks all around us! After all, it is 
the ends which they have in view which makes the 
greatest difference in the lives of men. Two men 
make money side by side at the same‘counter. What 
different things that money-making means to them! 
To one it means selfishness; to the other, love,—self- 
love, no doubt, but also love to others, for self-love 
never goes alone. Self-love, from its very nature, 
involves and leads to love for others, since we soon 
find that we cannot seek and promote our true well- 
being in isolation from others. Selfishness is the 
principle of isolation ; love is the principle of society. 
Its motto is, ‘‘ We are members one of another.” 
Here is a radical difference between these two 
qualities. Selfishness belittles life and narrows the 
world by making the individual the measure of all 
things; self-love ennobles life by making the indi- 
vidual a part of a great social order, having mutual 
rights and duties, and bound together by common 
interests. Thus selfishness drags the world down to 
its own little measure, while self-love.lifts the indi- 
vidual up upon the plane of universal human in- 
terests, and becomes the inspiration to doing unto 
others as we should wish others to do unto us. And 
all love, whether to self or to others, has its source 
and spring in our moral kinship to God, and its only 
perfect norm in the love of Him who made us in his 


own image, and made us for himself. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


The more important a truth is, the greater seems to be 
the difficulty of making it clear to those to whom it 
comes with freshness as a truth. An illustration of this 
is given in the evident perplexity of many readers of 
The Sunday School Times over the Editor’s declaration 
that “gratitude is seldom a source of love.” Reader 
after reader writes to say that there have been instances 
where gratitude has been a cause of love, and that there 
ought to be more; whereas these two points are obviously 
implied in the challenged statement. But a prominent 
Presbyterian clergyman in Canada has this to say on 
the subject : 


Reading your Notes on Open Letters for September 14 moves 
me to say a word. I am glad you more than hold your own 
with your critics on “ gratitude is seldom a source of love.” 
The criticisms and protest reveal what amazing confusion of 
thought exists among grand and intelligent Christian workers. 
The difference between gratitude and love is hardly recognized 
in any single letter you have quoted. The distinction between 
the ‘‘ natural” man and the “new” man seems also to be un- 
known, or, at least, unregarded.. Your second note is very 
true. The highest and holiest thoughts-the people of God ean 
have, must be with God himself. Hence familiarity and close 
intimacy with the Scriptures, as personal to us from God, would 
guard and keep us from mistaking your apothegm. Love has 
to do with a person, and gratitude has to do with what that 
person has done for us. Gratitude may spring from love, but, 
as you say, very seldom love from gratitude. Gratitude may 
exist in persons who are selfish, but love abhors selfishness. 
I read with deep interest these jottings from «your pen, and 
rejoice that you are stirring so many hearts to a déepet ac- 
quaintance with the Lord, aud a deeper insight of his truth. 


If we would comprehend the meaning of a Bible in- 
junction, we must first consider the meaning of the more 





It gives personal distinction, to which he is not insen- 
sible; but what is far more and better, it gives oppor- 
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important words in that injunction. Yet the tendency 
| of the average mind is to puzzle over a text as a whole, 


reads: “If thy brother trespass against'thee, rebuke him,” 


word, An illustration of the importance of this 
method may be given in connection with the inquiry inf 
the following Jetter from a Nebraska reader: q 
In studying the lesson “ David Sparing Saul,” there comes ; 
tomy mind the passage of Scripture found in Luke 17. 3, Which 


. ; Ih 
what way, and under what circumstances, is a Christian allowed 


to rebuke a fellow-Christian? Please to answer this through 
the channel of Notes on Open Letters. 

What does the word “rebuke” mean? What js it 
to “rebuke” a-brother? Etymologically, “to rebuke» 
means “to stop one’s mouth.” It corresponds jy a 
measure. with the expression “to make him eat his 
words.” In popular usage, “to rebuke” means “ty 
reprimand,” or “to reprove sharply.” But the Greek | 
word translated “rebuke” in Luke 17:8 has no such 
meaning as this. On the contrary, its root meaning ig 
“to give honor,” or “to revere.” Its secondary mean- 
ing is. “to estimate,” or “‘to adjudge.” There iz , 
Greek word which corresponds with our English word 
“rebuke” in its sharper or more offensive form. That 
word is employed in 1 Timothy 5: 1, where the apostle 
says, “Rebuke not an elder, but exhort him as a father.” 
But the word rendered “ rebuke” in Luke 17:3 suggests 
the idea of setting right one who is wrong. There is in 
it no suggestion of sharpness, of reprimand. It iticludes 
the idea of showing the transgressor his wrong, in order 
that he may put himself right again. In this sense a 
Christian may call his erring brother's attention to his 
error as often as occasion requires, and as it can be done 
with loving tenderness and with wise discretion. “Seven 
times in a day” is named as a good number to begin 
with. But “seventy times seven ” (see Matt. 18: 21, 29) 
is not too many when sixty-nine times seven are insuf- 
ficient. So long as the “rebuke” has in it no sharpness, 
no show of arrogance, no lack of loving tenderness, there 
is little danger of its. being overdone by one who really 
wants his brother to rise to his own best ideal, and to 
remain conformed to it. 


The only way of getting an extra supply of knowledge 
is by working forit. ‘The man whoseems to know every- 
thing is always the man who is more ready than most 
men to hunt and hunt and hunt fora bit of knowledge 
until he finds it. Those who themselves are in the habit 


the man who answers all the questions they put to him 
is somehow able to do it without labor. A bright-witted 
Baptist pastor in Maine shows his appreciation of this 
truth by his comments on a recent response of the Editor 
to a request for the text and authorship of an unfamiliar 
Oriental poem., ; He says ;, Pains 

On page 578, third column; jof The Sunday School Times for 
September 14, a writer says: “‘ What’s an éditor good for if he 
can’t tell you anything you want to know?” Well, from the 
way you hunted up the Arabic poem, I guess there is one editor 
to whcm the question applies. You’ll have your hands full 
after this. When I was a student at Newton, at Dr. Hackett’s 
funeral Professor E. A. Park said: ‘‘ Dr. Hackett would search 
through whole volumes to verify a syllable.” 
use of any careful student, after this, going to the trouble of 
hunting through volumes, when he can just drop a line to the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times and have the work all done 
for him for nothing? I have hunted through many a volume 
to find some little point, but I’1l know better now. ; 

That’s the secret of the matter,—a readiness to “‘ search 
through whole volumes to verify a syllable.” Unless 
an editor were ready to do this, he couldn’t be ready to 
answer any one of a hundred questions putto him, And 
unless an inquirer is ready to do this for himself, he is 
not entitled to an editor’s help in the premises, Not 
long ‘ago the Editor wanted to verify three words in a 
quotation from Addisou’s Spectator. His only way of 
doing this was by taking the whole set of The Spectator 
and going through it line by line until he found the lines 
sought for. And such a piece of work is by no means 
an uncommon one to any such worker. On the other 
hand, when the Editor quoted, in an editorial, a few 
lines from Mrs. Browning, he was written to by a New 
York readers and asked if he would say in which of 
Mrs. Browning’s poems those lines were to be found. 
His answer was, that his only way of settling that ques- 
tion would be by looking through Mrs. Browning’s poems 
until he found the lines, and that perhaps the inquirer 
could do that for herself before he could find time to do 
it for her. Any person ought to be ashamed to write to 
an editor for a bit of information which he could obtain 
for himself by two or three days’ close research. It may 
safely be said that the Mainé correspondent is not a mau 
to call on an editor for information that he can obtain 
for himself by hard digying. In the ense of the Oriental 





| instead of stopping to study out its meaning word by 


poem above referred to, the inquirer had searched through 









































of study understand this. On thé contrary, those who | 
never study for themselves are inclined to suppose that | 


But what’s the . 
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lable sources before he turned to the Editor for 
<iget therefore it was that the Editor was glad to 


do what he could for him. 











RENUNCIATION. 
BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD, 


All that he hath of him who all resigns 
Our Lord requires, He bates not of the price! 
Precious must be the oil of sacrifice, 
To feed the flame that for his altar shines. 
His hand directs the process that refines, 
Distilling drop by drop with slow devise, 
Till white and pure the lambent flames arise, 
And anguish has fulfilled its high designs, 


Vainly doth reason strive to grasp the plan ; 
The finite soul alone in awful space 
Misses the clew, till faith beholds the face 
Of One who took on him the guise of man, 
Who measured suffering as spirit can, 
And sin as one who needs no pardoning grace. 
Thick darkness is the Father’s hiding-place ; 
Light in the Son no earthly cloud need ban! 


“Could mortal love so deal with well-beloved?”’ 
Lose not thyself on doubt’s unsounded sea, 
Whose whispers round this finite sense will be 
Misguiding ever. Something thou hast proved 
’Mid swirling changes,—clasped some truth unmoved ? 
Let this the hiding of thy comfort be: 
“Who spared not his own Son.” Speak, soul of mine, 
Shall love spare thee which spared not the divine? 
Brunswick, Me. 





DIFFERENT WAYS OF READING 
THE BIBLE. 


BY PRESIDENT JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


A very simple p'‘an is to read the Bible directly through; 
and this used to be frequently done every year, and some- 
times accomplished by reading three chapters every 
week-day and five on Sunday. I remember to have done 
this three years in succession, when a boy schoolmaster 
away from home, Sometimes I got badly behind, and would 
spend a Sunday afternoon in catching up, at a somewhat 
hurried pace. This method is obviously quite artificial, 
disregarding the difference in length of chapters, and call- 
ing for very little attention to the true connection, yet 
something is immensely better than nothing; and I have 
personally known gpod men and women who, by some such 
plan, read the Biblé through every year for half a century. 
Where they were intelligent, and really loved the Bible, 
they gained no small knowledge of it, at least of certain 
kinds. And about any such matter, we must remember 
that even a very poor system, faithfully pursued, is apt 
to yield much better results than to have no system at all. 

Another plan is to read each separate book of the Bible 
as a separate whole, endeavoring to discern and remember 
its entire contents. If the progress of the narrative, or 
of the thought, is observed with care in the first reading, 
and then the book is immediately read a second time 
with reference to the progress thus noted, the results of 
this method may be very advantageous. It has been 
described, and illustrated by a free analysis of several 
books, in an address of mine on “ Reading the Bible by 
Books,” published by the International Young Men’s 
Christian Association, at’ Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
third Street, New York City, and furnished at a small 
cost, or even gratuitously. So many persons, including 
some men of distinction, have taken occasion to mention 
their finding the address helpful, that I need not apolo- 
gize for referring to it here. 

A very good plan for half-grown children is to set 
them upon reading the history of prominent individuals 
in the Bible. If an older friend will simply write on a 
fly-leaf, or on a slip of paper, the particular chapters 
which give the history of a certain person, there are 
many boys and girls that will take to it willingly; and 
by a little informal questioning or sympathetic conversa- 
tion, they can be helped to fix in the mind for life some 
considerable notion of that'particular biography. Among 
the most attractive for the young would, of course, be 

the story of Joseph, Moses, Samuel, David, Elijah and 
Elisha, Josiah; and in the New Testament, of John the 
Baptist, Paul, and the Saviour. There are capital books 
that help to make these stories more complete and intelli- 
gible, but the end proposed is not really furthered if such 
a book be read without reading the Bible account itself; 
and an intelligent youth derives a certain peculiar benefit, 
and sometimes a special pleasure, from trying to work 
out the whole story by personal attention to the Bible 
material, If this be done with the help of some special 
treatise, the result will, of course, be still better. 


‘There is doubt about the chronological position of 


| but not all movement is progress. 


to divide it into periods, studying the movement of events 
and development of character in each period. Then, 
after the earlier periods are completed, the Prophets and 
the Wisdom books may be introduced at the proper chro- 
nological position of each, so fur as this can be deter- 
mined ; and so with the Epistles in the New Testament. 


several books; but most of them can be placed with 
considerable confidence, and, if read in their proper 
historical position, they often both give light and receive 
light in a very interesting and helpful manner. There 
are treatises, some copious and costly, some cheap and 
brief, which exhibit the whole Bible history in sys- 
tematic outline; and these may be used with signal advan- 
tage, provided they are only helps, and the principal 
attention is given to a careful reading of the Bible itself. 
Human nature inclines to abuse all its privileges; and 
it is a too common thing for people to read attractive 
books on Bible history, or on single interesting Bible 
characters, instead of reading the Bible itself. I can 
well remember ‘men and women, of forty years ago or 
more, who had never seen a commentary; and perhaps 
had never heard of a work on Bible history, but who 
really knew more of scriptural truth, and had far better 
caught the spirit of Scripture, than many who read, and 
even some who write, elaborate helps to Bible study. 
There has been great progress in some directions, and no 
thoughtful person wishes to be a mere praiser of the past; 
Get the best helps 
you can, and use them faithfully; but be sure you read 
the Bible itself, and not merely books about the Bible. 
Some are not'a little helped by reading the Bible in 
other languages than our own. We early gain a certain 
superficial familiarity with the Common Version, which 
makes it easy to glide over the surface of a passage with- 
out asking ourselves what is its real meaning. The 
Revised English Bible is of material service in this 


which compel us to think, as well as by translating more 
correctly, as it almost invariably does where there is a 
difference. But this particular benefit is still more fully 
gained by reading the original Hebrew or Greek, if one 
can do so, or by reading a translation into some other 
language than English. A good many people read 
Latin more fluently than Greek. The Vulgate or 
“Common” Latin Bible can be had comparatively 
cheap in various editions, and is really a very admirable 
version, often beautiful in style and for the most part 
quite correct in text and translation. When the Roman- 
ists set this old translation up as the standard Bible, in 
preference to the Hebrew and the Greek, we cannot 
yield for a moment; but this should not prevent our 
recognizing the real merits of the version, and recommend- 
ing its use to those who can read Latin with tolerable 
facility. Others can read the Bible in French, in Ger- 
man, or the like. I remember to have read a French 
New Testament through when a school-boy, with the 
result of a great many questions to father and the pastor 
about the real meaning of familiar passages. One Sun- 
day in Rome, I was slowly reading the unfamiliar Italian, 
and was thereby led to perceive, as never before, the 
connection of thought in John 5: 30-47, which puts it 
beyond question that the corrcet translation of verse 39, 
is not “Search the Scriptures,” but ‘‘ Ye search the 
Scriptures.” 

Not only ministers and Sunday-school teachers, but 
other intelligent readers of the Bible, ought, at least some- 
times, to make a thorough study of some particular book, 
portion of a book, or group of books, with the use of all 
available helps. Select your passage, read it carefully 
as a whole, with reference to the general contents, and 
perhaps with the aid of an analysis given in some one 
of the helps. Then take it up by paragraphs and sen- 
tences, comparing the original language if you can, the 
Revised English version and any other versions at com- 
mand, and one or more commentaries and other helps, 
together with parallel passages of Scripture. Before 
leaving any paragrdph, go slowly over it again, trying 
to think the thought into clearness, and fix it in the 
mind as a permanent possession. And when the entire 
passage selected has been thus studied, read it again as 
a whole, slowly, thoughtfully, lovingly. How many 
people there are who have carefully studied some plays 
of Shakespeare, or treatises on secular history, but never 
in their lives really studied any chosen portion of the 
Bible. 

Then we must never neglect the properly devotional 
reading as a daily exercise. Passages especially suited 
to this purpose might be selected in the course of general 


respect, by frequently presenting new forms of expression, |_ 


in three different ways: (1) Careful study of the passage 
in hand, (2) rapid reading of several pages, (3) devotional 
reading of a few sentences. 

And why should not one sometimes take up the Bible 
as we do any other favorite volume, and, turning its leaves, 
read what he lights upon? Or, why should not two or 
more friends compare favorite passages of Scripture, as 
they do in other works of recognized value and interest? 
If the Bible were used only in these last ways, it would 
amount to but little; yet as an addition to regular read- 
ing and careful study, even such casual use of the sacred 
writings would not be without interest and profit. 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 





HOSPITALS IN THE CITY OF THE 
GREAT KING. 


BY THE REV. JAMES JOHNSTON, A.S.A. 


In the prolific activity visible in modern Jerusalem 
the descendants of the “great multitude of impotent 
folk, of blind, halt, and withered,” who waited by the 
sheep-market for the “moving of the water,” are not 
forgotten. While the archeologist toils inexhaustibly 
to determine the scene of the crucifixion and the exact 
position of the Temple, the ministry of healing exercises 
is silent mission. Around and within the city of lus- 
trous memories, research, demolition, and progress are 
everywhere in operation. Past and present years strug- 
gle for existence. To-day, exteriorly, the gates of Jeru- 
salem are open, and the once magnificent grove of olive- 
trees has almost disappeared. On the north rises a 
fairly respectable suburb which hides the sun-scarred 
grey walls. Glistening white convents and villas leap 
forth from the,slopes of Olivet, crested by a high tower 
of Russian creation, whence can be descried the Dead 
Sea and the Mediterranean’s “ ripples that softly shore- 
ward sweep.” 

Less change is noticeable inside the walls, where the 
builders, in digging the foundations of recent houses, 
have uncovered the rubbish accumulations of centuries. 
which did not fail to yield traces of medisval and ancient 
Jerusalem, 

The Holy City, both in appearance and development, 
shares the prosperity of the Jewish colonies throughout 
Palestine. A French and English company has received 
a commission from the Sultan through an Ottoman, Mr. 
Joseph Navon, to construct a railway from the boister- 
ous Jaffa roadstead to Jerusalem, which will largely 
supersede the famous carriage-way. Palestine, termed 


|in Ezekiel “the glory of all lands,” is cultivated by 


industrious laborers, the majority of whom are subjects 
of the Turkish Government. Inthe colony of Richon le 
Zion sprouts a plantation of two million vines.. Despite 
the poverty to which most of the Jews are exposed on 
returning to live and die in the city of their ancestors, 
their numbers, yearly increasing, are reckoned by some 
authorities at thirty thousand, which in other quarters 
is discounted by twenty per cent. This considerably 
exceeds the Moslems and the united sections of Christians. 

Abreast with the material advantages must be counted 
the noble spiritual agencies. Christianity has traveled 
onward since the pre-Christian age, when the wealth of 
the Greek language and the resources of the Latin 
tongue could furnish no word expressing the idea of 
“hospital” and “dispensary.” To the irresistible 
example of the royal physician the machinery is due by 
which the diseased, crippled, and leprous are befriended 
in every civilized realm. If, as a preacher in West- 
minster Abbey lately remarked, in somewhat exag- 
gerated speech, that gold is lavished “to keep up our ball- 
rooms with banks of exotic flowers, and not a bud left 
to lay upon the beds of the patients within the hospitals,” 
England and America have nevertheless encouraged the 
science which decreases the sum of world-wide suffering. 
The heart of the “ Torch-bearer of Philanthropy,” John 
Howard, would have been gladdened had he witnessed 
the compassion now extended to the humblest of Christ’s 
afflicted children, 

For the weal of stricken humanity, Jaffa, Nazareth, 
and Damascus are endowed with hospitals and orphan- 
ages. The “city of sacred memories” has eleven hos- 
pitals and four dispensaries of English, Americati, 
German, Greek, and other nationalities and various 
ecclesiastical bodies. In this group the Russian Hos- 
pital, containing seventy-five beds, is the most commo- 
dious. To the humanitarian these are as attractive as 
the wonderful galleries of underground Jerusalem to 
the traveler. For much of the sickness among residents, 
—from which, happily, tourists have immunity,—a glar- 





Bible reading, and their location remembered, or lists 
made on the fiy-leaves, A minister, and nota few other 





The most satisiactory way to read the B_ble history is 


Ciiistians, ougit, as a rale, to read the B.ble every day 


ingsun, achilly atmosphere in the mornings and evenings, 
| unsatisfactory water supply and drainage, are responsible, 
| AJepers’ home, with tweuty-three beds, is conducted 
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by the Herrnhuter Brethren. The new asylum, reared 
at an outlay of £4,000, shelters nineteen inmates,—eight 
Christians and eleven Moslems. Inner Jerusalem is 
provided with two hospitals,—one for the Ashkenazim, 
the “ Bikkur Cholim;” and the “ Misgab Ladach ” for 
the Sephardim, drafted from Hebron, Nablous, Safed, 
and Tiberias, The Sephardi community has contributed 
10,000 francs toward the purchase of the old Rothschild 
Hospital, an equal sum being advanced by Monsieur 
Valero. This temporarily crowning effort, until the 
larger hospital of the Sephardi Friendly Society is 
erected on the site, enabled the Jews to reopen it on the 
27th of Tishri. Perched on the edge of a rock two hun- 
dred feet above the brook of Kedron, and commanding 
a view of the “Dome of the Rock,” the Harim-esh- 
Sherif, and the Mount of Olives, the outlook is romanti- 
cally picturesque. Of dome-shaped roof, it is consistent 
in style with thousands of miniature domes which rise 
above the city, The Jewish faith in London, Vienna, 
Paris, Amsterdam, and Frankfort-on-the-Main,—a city 
so mournfully identified in the Middle Ages with the 
Jews’ persecution in the historic blood-stained Juden- 
gasse,—have collected £9,000, which will probably be 
devoted to the general improvement and Europeanizing 
of the Bikkur Cholim and Misgab Ladach, 

, An admirabiy constructed and furnished extra-mural 
hospital, about ten minutes’ walk outside the Jaffa gate, 


_ costing 68,000 francs, with space for fifty-two beds or 


more, has been erected by the generosity of the Roth- 
achilds, and thrown open in October, 1888, Its situation 
amid pleasant gardens could hardly besurpassed. Though 
only three thousand Jews—whose number is rapidly 
growing—live beyond the walls, it will not. be incon- 
venient to bring patients from the precincts of the city. 
In its palmiest days a footman could walkin five and 
twenty minutes across Jerusalem. True romance char- 
gaterizes the life of Dr. Israel Gregory d’Arbela, the 
managing physician. Of Jewish parentage, he was born 
in Russia, studied medicine in St. Petersburg and Rome, 
iu Russian campaigns seven years, wounded, decorated 
for gallantry, surgeon in Cairo, made a bey by the Khe- 
dive, practiced in India, Natal, and in the Sultan’s palace 
and army at Zanzibar. His breast is studded with eight 
decorations from European sovereigns. Believing pro- 
foundly in the redemption. of the Holy Land, he owns 
half a million vines in the Richon Colony. Prior to 
retiring from Zanzibar, the Doctor vaccinated Mr. Stan- 
ley’s dusky African following, and was the last European 
to bid the explorer farewell on the Emin Expedition 


early in 1887. 


This year the London Society for Promoting Chris- 


’ tianity among the Jews commemorates fifty years of 


medical work in Jerusalem. In 1838, the year of the 
plague, a missionary was despatched to inquire into the 
condition of the Jews in Zion. The pitiful revelations 
of poverty and wretchedness impelled the committee to 
open forthwith a Missionary Hospital for the alleviation 
of the distress. Hitherto in that respect the Jerusa- 
lemites were as sheep without a shepherd. In 1842, a 
house was hired, fitted with twelve beds, doubled in the 
course of four years, and subsequently increased. to 
twenty-six. By this act of benevolence the Jews in 
Europe were incited to help their kindred, if not, possi- 
bly, to neutralize the presence and influence of the 
Gentiles. 

A bright record of self-denying work is reported by 
the London Society, an auxiliary which employs in dif- 
ferent countries 214 English and foreign agents. Last 
year the hospital in Jerusalem received 984 in-patients, 
delivered 386,000 prescriptions to out-patients, and, 
through its medical staff, 12,000 Jews were professionally 
visited in their homes, Returns from 1860 show that 
219,873 cases of illness or accident were treated in the 


. Out-patient room, accommodation granted to 15,561 


in-patients, 778,921 prescriptions dispensed, and a quar- 
ter of a million visits paid to the dwellings of the sick. 

The severe architectural simplicity of the Society’s 
hospital, with its bare walls, scanty windows, and flat 
roofs, is out of comparison, for instance, with the London 
Missionary Society’s picturesque hospital at Tientsin, 
China. In no wise is this detrimental to its widely 
acknowledged usefulness, The wards are arranged for 
male and female patients. The greater portion of the 
sick are registered as out-door patients, or receive 
visitation. Medicines are gratuitously supplied at the 
dispensary opposite to the hospital. The name of the 
honored pioneer, the late Dr. Macgowan, who had 
the oversight, with helpful assistants, for eighteen years, 
is held in grateful memory. Dr. D'Erf Wheeler, present 
head of the medical department, appointed in 1885, 
justifies his choice by a lile of sanctified energy. The 


. gociety’s attendauts and visitors at the hospital include 
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Zion, in which worship is solemnized in English, Ger- 





the English Nursing Sisters of the Tottenham Dea- 
conesses’ Institution, Miss Barlee, Rev. B. Z. Fried- 
mann, Rev. J. Jamal, thoroughly acquainted with 
Oriental manners, and Mr. Iliewitz, a tried servant of 
thirty years’ standing. English and. American ladies on 
the eastern tour occasionally visit the hospital. 

<stablished to succor the neédy invalid Jew, to demon- 
strate the sympathy of Christians with the sons of Abra- 
ham, to nullify the sting of wrong inflicted for centuries 
upon the Israelites, and to facilitate the’ conquests of 
the gospel, the Society’s medical mission has achieved 
sovereign success. In soliciting advice and receiving 
medicines from the hospital, the Jewish applicants have 
often incurred the risk of excommunication at the hands 
of the rabbis, who pronounced an interdictory upon it, 
Notable to recount, during the past twenty years the 
chief rabbis have commonly been in receipt of medical 
counsel, To its doors come strangers, from “Tabor 
among the mountains, and Carmel by the sea,” from 
Syria, Arabia, North Africa, and far away sunny climes, 
to avail themselves of sorely needed benefactions and 
the advantages of Dr. Wheeler’s reputed skill. The 
hospital beds are always occupied, the waiting-room 
invariably crowded, from which hundreds of unsuccess- 
ful visitors turn away. 

_ The accusation of proselytizing, preferred against the 
hospital some weeks ago; can scarcely be substantiated. 
It is known by patients of every shade of belief to bea 
missionary society based on evangelical principles. 
Although the spiritual welfare of every petitioner is 
kept in view, this is never obtruded, nor the least dis- 
tinction made between the several nationalities and 
diverse creeds. Religious teaching stands on the same 
basis as medical assistance. Jewish inmates only volun- 
tarily join im Christiam worship. The charge of aposta- 
tizing from the Israelitish to the Christian religion is 
refuted by the patients disclaiming interference or coer- 
cion. Christian literature, copies of the Scriptures, and 
the Anglican Liturgy, are provided in a number of lan- 
guages, Holding with tenacity their convictions, the 
Jewish in-patients are not reluctant to converse upon 
doctrines which do not harmonize with their traditional 
faith. In 1887 every corner of Palestine heard the gos- 
pel from the lips of a mission party: When, however, 
it was proclaimed that the company compgised a doctor, 
hundreds of men, women, and children thronged his steps. 
’ It has been resolved by the committee, at the recom- 
mendation of visitors and constituents, to transfer the 
hospital to a more salubrious locality outside the city 
walls, Its present limited accommodation and unhealthy 
situation make this imperatively urgent. With the re- 
alization of this project, an out-door dispensary will be 
supported in the vicinity of the Jewish quarter. Toward 
this scheme £1,560 is promised, of which an English lady 
has nobly contributed £1,000. Upwards,of £5,000 will 
be required for the object and its substantial maintenance. 
The enterprise has the commendation of the well-known 
philanthropists, the Earl of Meath, Sir R. N. Fowler, 
and the heartiest approval of the tourists’ king, Mr. 
Thomas Cook. The Countess of Meath has kindly re- 
inforced the staff with two qualified lady nurses. 

With the hospital are affiliated the church on Mount 


man, Spanish, and Hebrew; the House of Industry ; the 
Jewesses’ Institution, consisting of the Industrial School, 
the Girls’ School, and the Bazaar; the Boys’ School; 
Bible Depot; and Enquirer’s Home. 

The society, on the eve of celebrating the jubilee of its 
hospital in Jerusalem, through which thousands have 
been healed, has a meritorious claim on Christendom. 
Located on a site which has an everlasting fascination 
to myriads of souls, the proposed erection cannot long 
be delayed. Of what other capital in the Eastern or 
Western world is it as applicably written: 


‘City lulled asleep by the chinre of passing years, 
Sweeter smiles thy rest than the radiance round thy peers,” 


Bolton, Lancashire, England. 





REVERENCE. 


BY JOEL SWARTZ, D.D. 


In his brief comments on the Commandments, in his 
smaller catechism, Luther uniformly begins by saying: 
‘““We should so fear and love God as,” etc.; then follows 
the prohibition or injunction require! in this spirit. 
Fear and love are the elements that compose reverence, 
and this is the essence both of worship and of obe- 
dience. Reverencé, as the term implies, is a species of 
fear. It is enjoined in all those passages of Scripture 
which command us to fear God. This is that fear ot 








it must be coupled with and in love before it cay full 
the commandment. Fear without love is servility, Log q 
without fear is familiarity. Love and fear are reverenga 
Both are found in the worship and service of a|| those 
whose piety and obedience are held up for our imitatigy 
and admiration in the Word of God. Itis true that oneg, 
the other of these elements may seem, in certain character, 
and in certain conditions, to predominate. In general, jt 
may be said that in the Old Testament and under the |gy 
of Sinai, the element of fear was in the ascendant; while 
under the gospel, quickened by the inspiration of the 
cross, the spirit of love holds chief sway. 

But in eve y instance of intelligent spiritual Worship 
and service we find a happy union and blending of both 
fear and love. The sinner fleeing the wrath to come 
may be more impelled by fear; but, as he draws nigh to 
the cross, he is more conscious of the attracting force of 
love. But he never gets so near to the “bleeding side” 
as to lose all sense of holy fear.- The perfect love which 
casts out fear removes only that which hath torment, 
while it deepens that which stands in awe of the infinite 
and eternal goodness. If the tall angels which ever 
stand in the near presence of God veil their faces and 
bow in deepest adoration before the throne, it must be 
certain that mortals here and immortals there will never 
attain such boldness of access as to lay aside, in the 
Divine presence, all that fear which fills the devout 
mind with a deep and humbling awe. 

This reverence has nothing in it born of superstition, 
but is the product of God’s Spirit in the deptlis of the 
created spirit, and is consonant with the highest reason 
and the deepest piety. Indeed, it is native to the human 
soul, and is a part of that religious instinet which makes 
man what he has been denominated by writers on anthro- 
pology,—‘“‘a religious animal.” This itis that vindicates 
his claim to be a “son of God,” albeit a prodigal son, an 
alien, a stranger. Had he not an element in his nature 
that could stand in awe of the supernatural, tremble at 


the divine wrath, and respond to the divine love, he | 


could not be redeemed. . And in that “new creation” 
by which he becomes an heir of God, and is enabled, by 
the witnessing Spirit, to say “Abba, Father,” he acquires 
no new faculty, but simply a rectificafion of the old, and 
in this transformation does not first scquire the elements 
of reverence, but simply has his feax made filial-and his 
love reverential. Now he “réjoicés with trembling,” 
and fears without “any amazement.” He now enters 
upon a life of new obedience, because he “fears and 
loves and trusts in God above all things” (Luther). 

Let this feeling itself be reverenced. Let it be re- 
spected even where imperfectly developed, and where it 
is commingled with debasing ingredients. No loss is so 
sad as the loss of due reverence for divine things, As 
the loss of native modesty°is an indescribable degra- 
dation, so the loss from the soul of the spirit of rever- 
ence for God and divine things is an irreparable damage. 

There is need for watchfulness here and for diligent 
discipline and culture. This is not a reverential age. 
There is much in our social and political environment 
that is unfavorable to the cultivation of profound ven- 
eration for either ancient institutions, the hoary head, 
the man of honor, the officer of rank, the minister of 
religion, and, by an easy transition, for the word or 
character of God. 

“Fear God. Honor the king.” We have got rid of 
the king, and have ever since the days of George III. 
had but little respect for dignitaries of that title. We 
have transferred not a little of the contempt which we 
had for him and his kind to our own rulers. Our offi- 
cers, even to the chief, are usually chosen after such 
freedom of criticism, not to say vilification, that even 
after they are installed in their places we can hardly 
disabuse our minds of the damaging influences with 
which their candidacy was burdened. This spirit, per- 
haps inherent in our institutions, ever ready to try the 
spirits of men and devils, is not always abashed when 
brought into the presence of God, but waxes bold and 
sometimes defiant afid profane. So, whilst we dishonor 
the king and speak evil of dignities, we cultivate a spirit 
which easily casts off the fear of God and reverence for 
his ministers, his ordinances and word. The expression 
of this is seen in many ways and places. In a less yul- 
gar way it is often betrayed by persons even professing 
godliness and claiming church-fellowship. If not, what 
mean the lounging attitude, the vagrant eye, the listless, 


impatient, or dozing indifference of many a worshj aj 
in the sanctuary? How can a reverent man allow | . 
self or tolerate in others the rude jest, the cruel (my < 


finding, the flippant sarcasm, which so often denot 
profession of religion when treating sacred themes 
secrated places, persons, and things? Are not all 





“the Lord which is the beginning of wisdum;” but 
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ee aera ; 
ae when witnessed in the example of teachers and | was “bugs.” Perhaps this may have been due, however, | “ You pick up the soap, and I’jl carry the sand. Come, 
ana, : 


older persons, a grave stumbling-block to the young? 
Ought not teachers, parents, and all who fear God, 
to deport themselves, especially in the place of worship, 
with special care, 80 a8 to impress the young with the 
sacredness and solemnity of God’s house, day, ordinances, 
and service? Reflection will show that it is no indif- 
ferent thing whether we uncover our heads, stand, kneel 
or lounge, doze or have the fool’s wandering eye, . The 
Lord is in his holy temple ; let all the earth keep silence 
before him” and worship him. 


Gettysburg, Pa. 





EXPLANATIONS. 


BY MARY E. BAMFORD. 


The observant Sunday-school teacher will find out, 
soon after starting on his career, that part of his duty is 
to explain the English language. Sunday-school teach- 
ers who are not observant may not note this fact, and 
for this reason may not be able to see why some of their 
teaching has no effect on the scholars, A teacher who 
is wide awake will also observe one other thing, and that 
is that some of the children of the classes are very sensi- 
tive to the manner in which explanations of mere words 
are offered to them. The teacher has no right to inti- 
mate his superiority by word or look. Some children 
are as sensitive about exposing their ignorance as though 
they were grown people. Let me give an illustration 
from my own life. 

I recollect that once, when I was a child of not more 
than nine, a certain young man offered a prize in the 
Sunday-school that I attended. The prize, as I recol- 
lect it, was to be given to the child learning the greatest 
number of Bible verses within a given time, and the 
verses were to be learned by “sevens;” that is, seven 
was to constitute a division. No child was to learn less 
than that number per Sunday, and many were expected 
to learn multiples of that number. The verses were to 
begin with the time-honored fourteenth chapter of John. 

I was struck with the ambition to obtain a prize. 
Surely I would go \to work. 3 

I proceeded to learn at home the first seven verses. I 
had them. Now fon the next seven, 

I read over the eighth verse: “ Philip saith unto him, 
Lord, shew us the Father, and it”’—what? 

I studied that nf word over and over. »*‘S-u-f-f-i- 
c-e-t-h.”” What could that be? 

No, it was not “suffereth.” I knew the difference. 

I remember just how I sat in the front doorway and 
pondered. Yes, I might goin and ask my mother. She 
would tell me in a minute. 

But I couldn’t. I was too mortified to even tell her 
that I did not know what “s-u-f-f-i-c-e-t-h” spelled. 
There was‘no great crime in a child of nine not being 
acquainted with a word so seldom heard in common 
conversation, but I did not consider that. 

I had read well for years, and a grown person could 
hardly have dreaded exposing her ignorance more than I. 

Of course, I would not think of such a thing as learn- 
ing that eighth verse and reciting it, mispronouncing 
the word before my Sunday-school teacher. And so the 
upshot of the matter was that when, next Sunday, I 
walked into Sunday-school, and at the door found the 
man who had offered the prize, and who was then engaged 
in ringing the church-beil, and when he said to me, 
“ How many verses have you learned?” I had to answer, 
“Seven.” 

“Oh, you’re not trying!” said the man, to whom 
other scholars, passing in, being questioned, had said, 
“ Fourteen,” or other multiple of seven. 

But I passed on to my class; 

“Not trying,” indeed! Little did that man guess my 
trouble. 

Before the next Sunday, being confronted by the awful 
fact that, if I did not remove my stumbling-block from 
the way, I should not be able to learn any more verses 
for that prize, I put away. my feelings, and meekly 
asked my mother about my difficulty. Of course, she 
helped me immediately, and never from that day to this 
has that appalling word “sufficeth” escaped from. my 
memory. 

In this case there was no fear of being “made fun 
off,” for my mother would not have ridiculed me. It 
was the’sheer humiliation of ignorance I felt. And I 
have since wondered if there have been children in the 
Sunday-school classes that I have taught who dreaded 
king explanation, or who hoped they would not expose 
heir ignorance in any way. Memory brings before me 
he sensitive, perhaps,thirteen or fourteen year old gir', 


to my own indistinctness of pronunciation, or to the 
noise around me at the time. 

There are various rather unusual words in almost any 
lesson, and the teacher of scholars anywhere below six- 
teen years old—and often older—should look out for 
such words, and be sure their meaning is spoken of. I 
have known the word “remission ” to confuse more or 
less the. brains of a class of eight or nine girls ranging 
from eleven to fourteen years old. A teacher who was 
used to Bible language might speak of “remission of 
sins” and hardly be understood by such a class, unless 
some explanatory term was added. We who have been 
accustomed from our earliest years to listen to biblical 
expressions hardly can comprehend the difficulty with 
which those who hear them for the first time grasp fully 
the meaning of such words. 

“ Anon” is a dark word to many children. I would 
that we all might remember more fully our own struggles 
with the English language. If the scholars do not un- 
derstand the speech of the message, how shall they grasp 
the message itself? I do honestly believe that there are, 
even in these enlightened days, teachers whose remarks, 
although excellent, are but half grasped by their classes. 
We cannot make the gospel too plain. One need not 
descend to puerilities, but some very great thoughts can 
be put into little words, The teacher who uses more of 
the derivatives from Latin and Greek than from Anglo- 
Saxon is to be pitied. So are his scholars. 

The English of children differs somewhat from that 
of their elders. ‘ ‘* Blind Bartimeus hollered to Jesus,” 
said a bright child to me once, in rehearsing the story. 
The same girl told me she thought Adam, Eve, and Cain 
were “a pretty bad family.” I recollect a talkative boy- 
scholar who coined a past participle of his own for the 
verb “swell,” and astonished my ears with the word 
“swoled.” Also, I remember a girl much older than 
that boy, who spoke about getting the “answer” to a 
certain book. She meant “sequel.” 

“It is better to trust in the Lord than to put confi- 
dence in quinces,” innocently recited a little girl once. 
What idea had that child of the meaning of the text? 

And what is one to think of the stupidity of a girl of 
perhaps fifteen, who deliberately, and evidently honestly, 
read “ Holland” for “ Holy Land’? 

“Cause that the péople understand well,” was John 
de Wyclif’s caution to his “poor priests,” as he sent 
them out to walk the English roads and teach the people 
‘*God’s law.”” How much need have we as teachers, in 
this age, to follow the advice of the old rector of Lutter- 
worth! Let us see to it that, in so far as we can, we are 
watching for anything that may darken the understand- 
ing of our scholars, and are striving to clearly interpret 
to them the word that it is our privilege to teach. | 


East Oakland, Cal. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


LOIS’S QUESTION. 


BY E. L. 





M. 


It was a very rainy day. Lois and Joe had worn out 
all the games, and they could not play in the attic be- 
cause grandmamma was ill, and the jarring overhead 
disturbed her. So little Lois, who was only seven years 
old,—just two years older than Joe,—put away the build- 
ing-blocks, and the puzzles, and the express wagon, and 
Noah’s ark, with all the stiff-legged animals, helping 
those that had only three legs to go on, and that tum- 
bled about like the clown in the circus when they ought 
to march into the ark in grand procession, just ahead of 
Mr. and Mrs. Noah. 

Joe was tired of playing with sand. The night before, 
he said that he could see it pouring, pouring, just as 
soon as he shut his eyes. 

They had a large, shallow box that held the sand, and 
dolls’ cup and-saucers und sifters and funnels and spoons ; 
and it was great fun to sift a high mountain, or scoop 
out a well, or make a wide desert or a little crooked 
furrow for a brook. There was no end of things they 
could do with sand. 

They had another box with two bars of soap, which 
they filled with carpet tacks, hammering them in till 
only the heads were in sight. Lois always drew them 
out for Joe, because he made such littery work, she said, 
and broke the top of the soap, so that it was hard to use 
it again. This time he had driven both bars all full of 


crooked fences, and said he was tired of such baby play. 
“ Let’s go and ask mamma what she uxed to play,” 


Joe.” 

“Oh, I’m too tired!” said Joe, rolling on the floor. 
“Tt says ‘ Trust and try,’ you know, and I’m willing to ° 
trust you to try and put up all the things. You’re a — 
big girl, you know, Lois.” 

“So Iam,” said the patient little sister; “but I get 
tired,.too, sometimes.” 

“Mamma can do everything,” said Joe, who was 
always willing to entertain Lois while she did his share 
of the work. ‘“ That’s what she’s like God in.” 

“No, Joe; not everything.” 

“She could, if she tried.” 

“But she couldn’t make you eat your oatmeal this 
morning.” 

“ Yes, she could, but she didn’t try, because I said it 
tasted too strong of itself, and I can’t bear itself. She 
could do wrong too, but she won’t.” 

“But I’m certain sure she couldn’t do wrong,” said 
troubled Lois. “She never wanted to.” 

“ You just ask her, now!” said Joe. 

So while Lois helped her mother make little paper 
boats to sail in the bath-tub, Joe did the talking, which 
was his usual share in the work. 

“ Mamma, did you ever do wrong?” he asked. 
“Why, yes,” said mamma, intent on her work. 
great many times.” 

“Oh,oh! Idon’t”— “Believe it,” Joe was going to 
say, but Lois put one little fat hand right over his mouth, 
“What did you do about it, mamma?” she asked. 
“TI went right to Jesus, and asked him to help me.” 
“ Did he do it, right then?” 

“He always did it in his own time,” said mamma, 
setting the last small sail in place. ‘‘ Now go and have 
a happy time while I see how grandmamma is.” 

The children took their handful of “ships” to the 
bath-room, and Joe promptly locked the door. He 
was very fond of turning keys. 

“Now grandmamma can’t hear us, and get a new 
headache,” he said. 

“T don’t think it will make a single bit of difference,” 
said Lois; “and it is so hard to unlock keys.” 

“That’s just because you’re a girl, Lois. Wait and 
see me make it undo with one hand, when we want to 
go out.” 

Lois had nothing to say, though she did feel a little 
hurt; so she simply drew water into the tub, And there 
they sailed their fleet of small boats, up and down and 
across, from China at one end to Smith’s Station at the 
other, stopping at Saratoga and White Mountains and 
Twenty-third Street and Nebraska, and wherever else 
they could think of .a name for a place. Presently 
mamma called from her room, and Joe wiped his wet 
hands in a hurry, and said : 

“ Now see me open the door!” ; 

But his fingers were slippery, and the key didn’t turn, 
He tugged with might and main till he was red in the 
face; and mamma, waiting in the hall, heard Lois say: 

“Oh, we never, never can get out in this world!” 

“Now,” said mamma, “ you see what trouble it makes 
to lock doors. I think you will have to wait till papa 
comes; but if you will take out the key, perhaps I can 
can put another one in, and unlock it from this side.” 

But Lois and Joe twisted and turned in vain. 

“Tt won’t come undone,” Lois wailed. 

“Don’t cry,” said mamma. ‘“ Only be brave about it, 
and wait. Ishall be in my room, close by. And Joe, 
if you were the one who locked it, I want you to remem- 
ber what trouble you have made us all.” 

In a few minutes the door of the mother’s room swung 
open softly, and the penitent little children looked in. 
Lois was always more sorry for Joe’s mischief than if she 
had been in fault. 

“Why! how did you get out?” asked the mother, 
who had just come down from the sick-room. 

Lois looked shy, and turned to Joe, who was always 
ready to be spokesman. 

‘ “We prayed to God,” Joe said cheerfully. “ Lois 

said, ‘Let’s ask Jesus to help us,’ and so we kneeled 
right down and prayed to God; and then we got up and 
turned the key just as easy !” 

“Mamma,” asked Lois at bed-time, “do you think 
Jesus opened that door for us? Joe says he did.” 

“No, dear child; but he answered your prayer all 
the same. You asked him to help you, and he gave you 
power to help yourselves, He answers our prayers in @ 
great many different ways, but he always answers them.” 

“Doesn’t he wait a long time before he gives us what 
we want?” 

“Tt may seem so to us. But always remember, my 
little daughter, that his time, not ours, is the right time,” 


 & 








ho told me during one Sunday lesson that “ incense ” 


said Lois, with both hands folded behind her apror. 


New Haven, Conn, 
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LESSON HELPS. 


A 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1889.] 


1, October 6.—The Tribes United under David.............000+- 2 Sam. 5: 1-12 
2. October 13.—The Ark Brought to Zion......2 Sam. 6: 1-12 
8. October 20.—Lavid’s Thanksziving Prayer........ 
4. October 27.—Sin, Forgiveness, and Peace............c:csceeeereee Psa. 32: 1-1) 
6b. November 3,—David's Rebellious Son.......... «+2 Sam. 16; 1-12 
6, Nuvember 10.—David's Grief for Absalom.. «2 Bam, 18 : 18-83 












7. November 17.—David's Last Words, ..0.0...........s0cceeeesveeeees 2 Sam. 23: 1-7 
8. November &4.—Solomon’s Wise Cholce................0.0..00008 1 Kings 3 : 5-15 
9. December 1.—Tbe Temple Dedicated................. ..1 Kings 8: 54-63 
10. December 8.~Solomon and the Queen of Sheba ..1 Kings 10; 1-18 
il, December 15.—solomon’s Fall.. ene Ni wl Kings 11 : 4-13 
12, Decem! er 22.—Close of Solomon's 8 Reign. ca pabianon Wsbiarbaaie 1 Kings 11 : 26-43 


13. December 29.— Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Prov. 23 : 29-35; or, 
Missionary Lesson, Psa. 110: 1-7. 





LESSON IL. SUNDAY, OCTOBER 13, 1889. 
TitrLE: THE ARK BROUGHT TO ZION. 


‘LESSON TEXT. 
» (2 Sam. 6: 1-12. 
COMMON VERSION, 


‘1 Again, Di’vid gathered to-| 1 
gether al) the chosen men: of 
Ig’ra-el, thirty thousand. 

2 And Dfa’vid arose, and went 
With all the people that were with 
him from Bé’a-lé of Ji’dah, to 
bring up ‘from thence the ark of 
God, whose name is called by the 
name of the Lorp of hosts that 
dWelleth between the cherubim. 
©8 And they set the ark of God 
upon a new eart, and brought it 
out of the house of Abin’a-dib and brought it out of the house 
that was in Gib’e-ah : and Uz’zah of Abinadab that was in 4the 
and A-hi’o, the sonsof Abin’a-dab, hill: and Uzzah and Ahio, 
“draye the new cart. the sons of Abinadab, drave 

4 And they brought it out of the the new cart. And _ they 
house of Abin’a-dab which was at brought it out of the house of 
Gib/e-ah, accompanying the ark Abinadab, which was in ‘the 
of God; and A’hi-o went before the hill, with the ark of God: and 
ark. Ahio went before the ark. 

5 And Dé’vid and all the house And David and all the house of 
of Is’ra-el played before the Lorp Israel played before the Lorp 
on all manner of insti uments made § with all manner of ine’rumenis 
of fir wood, even on harps, and mad: of ‘fir wood, and with 
on psalteries, and en timbrels, harps, and with psalteries, 
and on cornets, and on cymbals. and with timbrels, and with 

6 And when they came to Toastanets, and with cymbals, 

Na’chon’s threshingfloor, Uz’zah| 6 And when they,came to the 

nm forth his hand to the ark of threshing-floor of. Nacon, Uz- 

, and took hold of it; for the zah put forth his hand to the 
oxen shook it. ark of God, and took hold of 
7 And the anger of the Lorp it; for the oxen *stumbled. 
was kindled against Uz’zah, and| 7 And the anger of the Lorp was 

God smote him there for his error; kindled against Uzzah; and 
and there he died by the ark of God smote him there for bis 
God, *error; and there he died by 

8 And Da’vid was displeased,| 8 the ark of God. And David 
because the Lorp had made a was displeased, because the 
breach upon Uz’zah: and he called Lorp had broken forth upon 
ie name of the place Pé‘rez- Uzzah: and he called that 

zah to this day. place 1 Perez-uzzah, unto this 

9 And Déa’vid was afraid of the | 9 day. And David was afraid of 

Lorp that day, and said, How the Lorp that day; and he 
shall the ark of the Lornp come said, How shall the ark of the 
tome? 10 LorpD come unto me? So David 

“10 So Da’vid would not remove would not remove the ark of 
the ark of the Lorp unto him the Lorp unto him into the 
into the city of Da’vid: but Da’vid city of David; but David car- 

‘ied it aside into the house of ried it aside into the house of 
O-bed-#/dom the Git’tite. 11 Obed-edom the Gittite. And 
“11 And the ark of the Lorp the ark of the Lorp remained 
continued in the house of O-bed- in the house of Obed-edom the 
~@dom the Git/tite three months : Gittite three months: and the 
and the Lorp blessed 0O-bed- Lorp blessed Obed-edom, and 

@dom, and all his househo'd. 12 all his house. And it was told 

12 J And it was told king Da’vid, king David, saying, The Lorp 
saying, The Lorp hath blessed the hath blessed the house of Obed- 
house of O-bed-dom, andall that edom, and all that pertaineth 

unto him, because of unto him, because of the ark 
the ark of God. So Da’vid went of God. “And David went 
and brought up the ark of God and brought up the ark of God 
from the house of O-bed-é/dom from the house of Obed-edom 
into the city of Da’vid with glad- into the city of David with joy. 
ness, 


1S8ee1 Ge: 7m. 5-14, sated. sehereynee is called the Name. *Or, dwe’teth 
between Gibeah $See1 Chr. xiil. 8 Or, cypress 7 Or, sistra nek 
caevontve r,threwitdown %Or, rashness 10 ‘That is, The breach of Usaah 
U See 1 Chr. xv. 25—xvi. 3. 
The American revisers would substitute “drove” for ‘drave"’ in the 
third verse, and “ Jehovah” for “the Lonp” throughout. 


Memory verses, 11, 12.) 
REVISED VERSION. 

1And David again gathered 
together all the chosen men of 
2 Israel, thirty thousand. And 
David arose, and went with all 
the people that were with him, 
from Baale Judah, to bring up 
from thence the ark of God, 
2which is called by the Name, 
even the name of the Lorp of 
hosts that %sitteth upon the 
cherubim. And they set the 
ark of God upon a new cart, 


a 


ao 


tn 











LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Prosperity and Adversity. 
GotpEN TExT FOR THE QUARTER: 48 long as he sought 
the Lord, God made him to prosper.—2 Chron. 26 : 5. 
Lxsson Topic: The Blessings of Piety. 


1, David’s Effort, vs. 1-5. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Uzzah’s Error, vs. 6-10. 
3. Obed-edom’s Prosperity, vs. 11, 12. 


GotpEN TEXT: The Lord loveth the gates of Zion more than 
all the dwellings of Jacob—Psa. 87 : 2. 





Datzy Home Reapryes: 


M.—2 Sam. 6:1-12. The blessings of piety, 
T.—2 Sam, 6:@8-19. The ark brought back. 


-.T.~1 Chron. 15 : 1-28, The ark brought back. 
F.—Num. 4: 1-15. How to move the ark. 
$.—Josh. 3:1-17. The ark in the Jordan. 
$.—Psa, 24:1-10. The King of glory welcomed. 


LESSON ANALYSIS 
I. DAVID’S EFFORT. 





|, A Sacred Errand: 

David arose... to bring up from thence the ark of God (2). 
Let us fetch the ark. . . out of Shiloh unto us (1 Sam. 4 : 3). 

The ark of God was taken (1 Sam. 4 : 11). 

They sent -_ ark of God to Ekron a Sam. 5: 


10). 
The men... fetched up the ark... into the house of Abinadab 
(1 Sam. 7 : 1). 


tl. A Reverent Act: 
They set the ark of God upon a new cart (3). 


A red heifer... upon 2 never came sate (Num, 19 : 2). 
ae 5 3 you a@ new cart :... take the ark . . upon the cart (1 Sam. 


A colt,... whereon no man ever yet sat (Mark. 11 : 2). 
Atomb. .. where never man had yet lain (Luke 28 : 53). 

iu. A Joytul March : 

David and all. ,. Israel played before the Lord (5). 
David danced before the Lord with all his might (2 Sam. 6 : 14). 
Israel brought up the ark ., . with shouting (1 a tee 15 : 28). 
Make Soy noise unto God, all the earth (Psa. 66 : 

They... cried, Hosanna; Blessed is he that cometh (hark 11‘: 9). 
4,38 Dav id again gathered tog ‘ther all the chosen men.” (1) The 
chosen men; (2) The cherished object; (3) The renewed effort. 

2. **To brin from thence the ark of God.”’ (1) The ark’s capture ; 
(2) The ark’s vicissitudes ; (3) The ark’s return. 
(1) God’s rule for 


3. ‘They set the ark of God upon &@ new cart.’’ 
transporting the ark ; (2 David’ s expedient for transporting the 
an’s error. 


ark.—(1) God’s law; (2) 


II. UZZAH’S ERROR, 

|. Transgression: 

Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark of God, and took hold of 
“it (6), 

Lest they break through, ... and many of them perish (Exod. 19 : 21), 
They shall not touch t @ sanctuary, lest they die (Num. 4; 15). 
Uzzah put fo th his hand to hold the ark (1 Chron. 13 : 9). 

We sought him not according to the ordinance (1,Ciron. 15 ;: 13). 

i, Wrath : 

God smote him there for his error (7). 

The earth opened her mouth, and swallowed them up (Num. 16 : 32). 
He smote, . . . because they had looked in'o the ark (1 Sam, 6 : 19). 
The anger of the Lord was kiudled against Uzzah (1 Chron. 18 ;: 10). 
The Lord‘our God made a’breach upon us (1 Chron. 15 : 13). 

Wl. Dismay: 

David wag afraid of the Lord that day (9). 

What have I to. do with thee, O thou man of God? (1 Kings Mi 18.) 
How shall I bring the.ark of God home to me? (1 Chron. 13 : 12.) 
My flesh trembleth for fear of thee (Psa. 119 :120). « 

Depart from me; for I am a sinful man (Luke 5 : 8). 


1. ‘‘Uzzah put forth his hand to the ark of God.’’ (1) God’s pro- 


hibition ;.(2) Uzzah’s presumption.—(i) The sacred ark ; (2) The 
careless act. 
eS cna smote him there for hiserror.”” (1) The act ; (2) The guilt; 
4) The penalty,—(1) An erring man; (2) An avenging God. 


3. ( How shall the ark of the Lord come unto me?”’ 
(2) Delay ; (3) Perplexity; (4) Inquiry. 


Ill. OBED-EDOM’S PROSPERITY. 
1. The Blessed Household : 
The Lord blessed Obed-edom, and ail his ‘house (11). 
The Lord hath blessed me for thy sake (Gen. 30: zi. 
The Lord blessed the Egy ptian’s house (Gen. 39 : 
The Lord blessed the house of Obed-edom, cue a that he had 
(1 Chron, 18 : 14), 
The blessiug of the Lord, it maketh rich (Prov. 10 : 22). 


ll. The Cheering Message : 
It was told king David (12). 


This day isa es of good tidings (2 Kings : 

How beautiful . . the feet of him tha laces good tidings (Isa. 
h2:7). 

I bring } you good tidings of great joy (Luke 2 : 10). 

We bring you good tidings of the promise (Acts 13 : $2). 


Ill, The Restored Ark : 
David went and brought up thé ark . .. with joy (12). 


So David and all.,. Israel brought up the ark (2 Sam. 6: 15). 
They brought in the ark, ... and set it in its place (2 Sam. 6 : 17). 
David . - prepared a place for the ark (1 Chron, 15: 1). 
He appointed certain... to minister before the ark a Chron, 16 : 4). 
1. “The Lord blessed Obed-edom, and all his house.’”’ (1) Faith- 
ful service; (2) Generous reward — 1) The ark as honored by 
men; (2) The ark as honored by God. 
2. “It was told king David.” (1) Good news; (2) Faithful recital ; 
(3) Splendid results. 
3. ‘David went and brought up the ark... with joy.’’ (1) Re- 
newed effort ; (2) Successful effort ; (3) Joy: ous effort. —(1) David's 
first failure ; (2) David's final success. 


(1) Desire ; 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 
THE ARK OF THE COVENANT. 


Described (Exod. 25 : 10, 11, 21 ; 26 : 34; 37:1, 2). 
Contents (Exod. 25:16 ; 1 Kings 8:9; 2 Chron. 5:10; Heb. 9: 4), 
Position (Exod, 26:33; 40:21; Heb. 9:5). 
Symbolism (Num. 14; 48, 44; Josh, 7: 6; 
132 : 3), 

Guarded (Num. 4:5, 15; 1 Sam. 6:19; 1 Chron. 15 : 18). 
Houored (2 Sam. 6:11; 1 Chron. 13 : 14), 

A type of Christ (Psa. 40 :8 ; Rev. 11: 19). 


1 Sam. 14 : 18; Psa, 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—In 1 Chronicles the removal of 
the ark from the house of Abinadab is placed before the two 
conflicts with the PhiJistines, which are narrated in 2 Samuel 
5: 17-25. The bringing of the ark from the honse of Obed- 
edom follows these campaigns (see 1 Chron. 13 and 15). It 
is uncertain which isthe correct order. In any case, 2Samuel 
5 : 13-16 is apparently out of its historical position. The two 
battles at Baal-perazim and Geba (2 Sam. 5 : 25; or Gibeon, 
1 Chron. 14: 16) were both fought by Divine direction. Both 
occurred in the same region, west of Jerusalem, near the bor- 
ders of Benjamin and Judah. - 

Praces.—Kiriath-jearim is called Baale Judah in verse 2, 
and Baalah in 1 Chronicles 13 : 6, where the first name is 
also given. The ark was in the house of Abinadab, “in the 
hill” (Rev. Ver.) within that city (comp. 1 Sam. 7: 1), the 
site of which has, since the days of Robinson, been generally 
accepted as at the modern village of Kureet-el-Enab, about 
ten miles west of Jerusalem, Conder, however, would identi y 





W.—1 Chron. 13; 1-14. Seeking w return iho ark, 


jearim: It is about twelve miles west of Jerusalem, On 
way to Jerusalem the threshing-floor of Nacon (« Chidon 
1 Chron. 13:9) was passed. It was probably not far from, the 
city. The house of Obed-edom seems to have been “aside” 


fro, 
the main route, and quite near to Jerusalem. The ark ee 
finally carried into a “tent” prepared for it in “the city of 


David” (1 Chron. 15; 1), the upper part of Jerusalem on 

Mount Zion, 

Time.—The margin of our reference Bibles gives p. C 

1048 as the beginning of David’s reign at Jerusalem, byt 

B. C. 1050 is a preferable date. How long afterwards the 
ark was removed, we cannot tell, since the two accouny 
vary. The usual date (B.C. 1042) allows too long ain jy, 
terval. Probably the second or third year of the reign x 
Jerusalem was the time (B. C. 1047 or 1045, according to the 
usual chronology). 

Prrsons.—David and his army, Abinadab, Uzzah ang 
Ahio, Obed-edom the Gittite, Nacon. : 
Incrpents.—The gathering of the host at Jerusalem; the 
journey to Kiriath-jearim; the placing of the ark on a new 
cart driven by the sons of Abinadab; the triumphal progres 
toward Jerusalem; the attempt of Usish to steady the ark 
at the threshing-floor; his death, and the displeasure and 
feat of David; the placing of the atk in the house of Obed. 
edom ; its final removal into the city of David. 

Parallel passages: 1 Chron. 13 : 1-14; 15: 1-25, 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Mosés had directed (Deut. 12: 10, 11) that when the Lord 

had given Israel rest from all their enemies round about, 9 

that they dwelt in safety, there should be a place which the 

Lord should choose to cause his name to dwell there, and 

thither all their offerings should be brought. As David per: 

ceived (2 Sam. 5: 12) that he had been firmly established as 

king, he naturally felt as though the time had come to obey 

the direction above mentioned. And especially as Israel had 

now for a long period been destitute of any proper sanctuary, 

he turned his thoughts to its restoration. The capture of the 
ark by the Philistines was rightly regarded as God’s forsak- 
ing the sanctuary at Shiloh. The Mosaic tabernacle had 
been subsequently removed from Shiloh to Nob (1 Sam. 21), 
and, after the massacre of the priests, from Nob to Gibeon 
(2 Chron. 1:3); but, in the absence of the ark, it was no 
longer in the same sense as it had been before the dwelling. 
place of God. The ark had meanwhile, sinee its return from 
the land of the Philistines, been left in the obscurity of 
private house. The plague inflicted on the men of Beth- 
shemesh for their temerity had filled all with terror; and 
they were afraid to have the ark amongst them, lest fresh 
judgments and disasters should break forth, as they did 
wherever it went among the Philistines. -David’s first care, 
however, now that he was fairly established in his kingdom, 
was to have the ark 6f God’s!presence brought forth from its 
obscurity, and installed with honor in his capital, which 
should thenceforth be the center, not only of his dominion, 
but of the worship of the God of Israel. He “accordingly 
consulted with the leaders of the people and the chief men 
of the nation, and secured their approval (1 Chron, 13 : 1-4), 
and then took measures to have his purpose carried into effect. 

Verse 1.—And David again gathered together : The reference 
is to the previous assembling of the people at Hebron to make 
David king (2 Sam. 5: 1). A fresh assembly was now held 
to do honor to their divine King by bringing the symbo! of 
his presence to the capital.— All the chosen men of Israel, thir'y 
thowsand: Universal terms are, of course, used with consid- 
erable latitude. This does not comprise the entire number 
of able-bodied men in all the tribes capable of bearing arms. 
A far larger number than this came together at Hebron to give 
in their allegiance to David (1 Chron. 12: 23, etc.). But the 
summons was sent out to all the people, and they gathered from 
every quarter and out of every tribe. All parts of the nation 
were represented in these thirty thousand chosen men. 

Verse 2—The place of assembling was Kiriath-jearim, 
where the ark had been in the house‘of Abinadab for the 
last seventy years, ever since it had been taken there from 
Beth-shemesh upon its restoration by the Philistines (1 Sam. 
7:1). This place was otherwise known as Baalah (Josh. 
15: 10), Kiriath-baal (Josh. 18 : 14), or, as it is here called, 
Baale Judah, since it w&s within the limits of the tribe of 
Judah.—And David arose, and went with all the people that were 
with him, from Baale Judah: Their arrival at this place is not 
particularly described, but is assumed from the general state- 
ment of the preceding verse. The grand procession sets out 
from this point toward Jerusalem some twelve miles distant, 
—To bring up from thence the ark of God: This most sacred 
vessel was a symbolic representation of the throne of God. 
It contained the two tables of stone, given to Moses on Mount 
Sinai, containing the Ten Commandments. This formed, at 
it were, the basis of the throne, which is thus represented as 
resting upon hi4 immutable and holy law. The insinuation 
made by some skeptical critics that these stones were images, 
and were objects of worship, is a sheer invention of their 
own, without a shadow of support from any‘quarter.— Wie’ 
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above every other, and which is further de- 


precise construction cannot now be ascertained, nor what was 


This ark | the difference between them. Ancient authorities differ in 
bore the name of Jehovah, the self-existent, supreme, and 

ue God, the God of Israel, and the God of the hosts of | hoop (sometimes with pieces of brass fixed in it to make a 
only tr bracing all celestial beings and celestial bodies. 
Men not merely called it the -ark of Jehovah, but it was, in | is beat with the fingers” (Smith’s Bible Dictionary)—And 
fact, what it was called. The name of God is that by which 
God is made known. It is God himself as he is revealed. 


their statements regarding them.—And with timbrels: “A 
jingling) over which a piece of parchment is distended. It 


with castanets: Or, more probably, as in the margin, “sistra,” 
which is the rendéring of the Latin Vulgate. The-word 


When God is said to choose a place to cause his name to | denotes something shaken. It was an instrument supplied 
dwell there, the meaning is that there shail be there a per- | with metallic rods on which were loose rings of the same 


ma 


nent manifestation of himself, a revelation of his being. | material, which was shaken to produce a rattling sound.— 


nd the name of Jehovah is connected with the ark, because | And with cymbals: Resembling the modern instrument so 
it was there that God manifested and revealed himself. The | called. Chronic'es adds “ trumpets.” 


significance of this transaction of bringing back the ark into 
the midst of Israel, therefore, was not merely the establish- | Chronicles has “of Chidon.” 
ing of a legitimate place of worship, but re-establishing a 


Verse 6.—And when they came to the threshing-floor of Nacon: 
It is uncertain whether both 
of these are proper names, or whether either of them is. 


dwelling-place of God in the midst of his people. It was | On the assumption that both are so to be regarded, it has been 
bringing the symbol of God’s presence to Zion, and along | held, on the one hand, that the same place bore two different 


with the symbol went the reality. As God forsook Shiloh 
when the ark was taken away, God came to Zion, in the | one has been metamorphosed into the other. 
special manifestation of his presence and favor, when the ark 


names; and on the other, that, by some error of transcription, 
If, however, 
only one of these is a proper name, and the other has an 


was carried thither, It was because the transaction was | appellative sense, or, if both are to be taken as appellatives, 


viewed in this light that it was regarded as one of such tran- 


neither of the preceding Suppositions will be necessary. 


scendent consequence,—that David himself was so concerned | “ Nacon” might mean “ prepared ;” or, it has been explained 
about it, and that such vast multitudes came together from | to signify “smiting,’ with allusion to the disaster which here 


all Israel to participate in it and to rejoice over it. 


had lasted ever since that disastrous day at Ebenezer. 


between the cherubiin.” 


Verse 3.— And they set the ark of God upon a new cart: It is 
evident that they intended to do it honor by providing for it 
a new and hitherto uyused vehicle. And yet it never seems 
to have occurred to /any one that God himself had given 
specific directions how and by whom the ark was to be trans- | Or “ rashness.”’ 
ported (Exod. 25: 14,15; Num. 4:15). It wasto be borne 
by its staves upon the shoulders of Levites, the sons of 
Kohath. Instead of this, they put it on a new cart, as the 
Philistines had done when they sent it back to the land of 
Israel (1 Sam. 6: 7, 8). These pagans knew no better. 
Israelites did or should have done so.—And brought it out of 
the house of Abinadab that was in the hill: Where it had been 
put, when it was first taken to Kiriath-jearim.— And Uzzith and 
Ahio, the sons of Abinadab, drave the new cart: Considering the 
length of time that the ark had been in Abinadab’s house, it 
is quite probable that “sons” may here be used in the wide 


sense of descendants, probably grandsons. 


Verse 4.—And they brought %t out of the house of Abinadab, 
which was in the-hill: The fact that this is an exact and, as it 
would appear, a needless repetition, word for word, of what 
had been said just before, an irregularity in the Hebrew | proceeding: 
word for “new” in the last Clause of verse 3, and the neces- 
sary reference of “it” (as shown by the gender in Hebrew) | dreadful catastrophe. He may have reflected how they all 
to the ark, making the words “ with the ark of God” unin- | were really involved in the same offense. 
telligible, combine to show that a line has here been inad- 


vertently repeated. by an error of transcription. 


keep watch over its sacred freight. 


Verse 5.—And David and all the house of Israel played before | seriously to be apprehended, toward Israel! That unfortu- 
Jehovah: The word “ played” is not the ordinary one for | nate place, in consequence, received a name which it long 
handling a musical instrument. It rather means “ rejoiced,” | bore,—Perez-uzzah (“The breach of Uzzah”). 
and indicates that it was a glad and joyful music, belitting a 
jubilee occasion.— With all manner of instruments made of fir | displeasure with the offense, and with all that had led up to 
[or, cypress] wood: The remarkable ellipsis here indicated 
by the unusual number of words which the translators are | This was plain from the infliction upon Uzzah. Their guilty 
obliged to supply in order to obtain an intelligible or appro- | consciences implicated themselves in his misdeed. 
priate sense, renders it not indeed absolutely certain, yet quite | foreboded further judgments upon themselves. They dreaded 
probable, that there is some error here in the Hebrew text. | to be in the neighborhood of that symbol of God’s presence, 
While not venturing to make any alteration in the passage 
itself, for which there does not seem to be adequate authority, | careless transgressors—And he sad, How shall the ark of 
the Revisers insert in the margin a reference to the parallel 
passage (1 Chron. 13: 8), which has, instead of the words 
above given, “with all their might: even with songs.” 
Hebrew is sufficiently alike to give plausibility to the sug- 
gestion that this may have been the original reading in the 
passage before us.— With harps, and with psalteries: Stringed 
instruments played with the plectra or with the fingers, whose 























It was | took place, and “Chidon” a “dart,” or “calamity,” with 
the healing of the breach between Jehovah and Israel, which | reference to the same event.— Uzzah put forth [his hand] to 
The | the ark of God, and took hold of it: The action was well meant, 
divine King of Israel was now once more to take up his abode | no doubt. He wished to. steady it, or keep it from falling. 
amongst them.— That sitteth upon the cherubim: Tie cherubim | But that he was capable of such an act, shows how absolutely 
were ideal figures of gold beaten out of one piece with the | unconscious he was of the awful sacredness of that with: 
golden mercy-seat. They were composite in their structure, | which he was dealing. And the whole situation betrays a 
made up of four different constituents,—parts of the eagle, the | like unconsciousness and disregard on the part of all who 
king of birds; the lion, the king of wild beasts ; the ox, chief | were concerned in the arrangements. 
of the domestic animals; and man, the head of the terrestrial 
animated beings. The highest in each order of living things | carriage had been obeyed. The first condition of proper 
are thus brought together in one to represent the most exalted 
beings God has made and those that stand nearest to his 
throne. They are not, of course, intended as.actual represen- | with regard to them.—For the-oxen stumbled: The word is of 
tations of really existing forms, but as symbols setting forth 
ideally those exalted beings that stand at the very summit of 
the creation. On or over these God sits enthroned, which is 
doubtless the true rendering, rather than that which is retained 


in the margin from the Authorized Version, “that dwelleth | and he rushed forward to support it, thoughtless of the fact 


But | sovereign as well. 


If this slip | symbol. They had not dealt with it in the divinely appointed 
be corrected, the last words of the previous verse will connect | way. 


thus: “ Drave the cart with the ark of God: and Ahio went 
before the ark.” The two brothers were charged with the 
oversight of the transportation, Ahio went in advance to 
manage and direct the oxen. Uzzah attended the cart to 


The | had no comfort in the thought of God’s nearness to him. It 


The emergency could 
not have arisen if the legal requirement as to the mode of 


acts or feelings toward things that are sacred, is a recogni- 
tion of their real character, leading to a right state of mind 


uncertain meaning, as appears sufficiently from the other 
conjectural renderings of the margin; or “ were restive,” or 
“threw it down.” They did something which, in the view of 
Uzzah, endangered the safety or the proper balance of the ark, 


that in so doing he was venturing upon a forbidden thing. 
Verse 7.—And the anger of Jehovah was kindled agains 
Uzzah: He was treating the ark of God like an ordinary box, 
entirely insensible of the infinite majesty of Him whose 
throne it represented.—And God. smote him there for his error: 
The penalty was inflicted instantly, while 
he was in the very act of transgression.—And there he died by4 
the ark of God: He is a God of judgment as well as a God of 
grace. The ark has its mercy-seat; but it also has the tables 
of the law. God isa loving father, but he is a righteous 


Verse 8.—And David was displeased, because Jehovah had 
broken forth upon Uzzah: This dire calamity, so unlooked for, 
so astounding, produced a sudden revulsion of feeling, and 
put an instant check upon the enterprise which he was press- 
ing with such devout eagerness. He had expected to have 
God’s dwelling in Israel restored. The presence of God 
would be once more brought back with biessing and favor to 
his people. Theark would be once more the center of attrac- 
tion and the spring of devout inspiration to all the pious. 
Uzzah, by his rash and reckless deed, has arrested the whole 
And perhaps David’s displeasure went beyond 
the act of Uzzah, which was the immediate occasion of this 


They had not 
apprehended, as they should, the sacredness of this most holy 


David’s displeasure may well have been turned upon 
himself, and upon all concerned. How have they, by their 
miserable course of proceeding, contributed to this disaster ; 
changed the day of glad rejoicing into bitter mourning, and 


turned away the budding promise of God’s restored favor; 
waked again the D:vine displeasure toward Uzzah, and, as was 


Verse 9.—And David was afraid of Jehovah that day: His 
it, did not undo what had been done. Jehovah was offended. 


They 


which con!d inflict such a sudden and appalling doom upon 


Jehovah come unto me? Thinking now of Jehovah as an 
offended Deity, ready at any time to inflict vengeance, he 


ward movement of the procession. He did not dare to take 
the ark farther, Instead of being a protection, a source of 
safety and of joy, an object of confidence and trust, it only 
awakened dread. He would not now take it, as he had 
before proposed with so much exultation, to the city of 
David. He sought some other shelter for it.—David carried 
it aside into the house of Obed-edom the Gittite: This pious 
Levite, of the family of Kohath, entrusted by law with the 
charge of the arke(1 Chron. 15: 24; 26: 4, 8), was willing 
to receive into his house this sacred symbol, of which others 
stood in such awful dread. He is called a Gittite, not asa 
resident of the Philistine city of Gath, but of the Levitical 
city of Gath-rimmon (Josh. 21 : 24). 

Verse 11.—The ark proved a benediction to this pious 
house. Its three months’ stay there was marked with such 
conspicuous blessings as to attract the attention of all. What 
can be more fraught with good than the presence of God in 
the heart and in the home? What can be sadder for any 
individual person, or a household, than to be without God in 
the world? 

Verse 12.—David was not slow in learning the result 
which had followed the reception of the ark into the house 
of Obed-edom. He accepted it as an indication that God 
was returning with favor to his people, and that his blessing 
would be upon israel. He hastened, therefore, to carry out 







his original purpose, and transported the ark to Zion, to the 


city of David, with joy. But he had learned the lesson 


which God designed to teach.. He had learned that God 
must be obeyed in all things; that it is not wise or safe 
to disregard the Divine injunctions and substitute for them 
his own methods, under whatever plea of conveniencé or 
adaptation. He never again employed a cart or oxen to 
transport the sacred ark. It was borne, as the law required, 
on the shoulders of those appointed to this service (vy. 13; 
1 Chron. 15 : 2, 3). 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


The installation of David as king, at Hebron, had raised 
him at the age of thirty-eight to the throne of the united 
tribes. The house of Saul was virtually extinct, so that no 
choice remained for Ephraim and the northern section of 
Israel but to give their adhesion to one who, though not of 
their own number, had been so famous since his youth asa 
warrior, and in other ways. Judah was no less ready to join 
in an election which raised a son of their tribe to the head- 
ship of the race. For the moment the rivalry between it 
and Ephraim was let sleep, to awake, however, fiercely enough, 
two generations later, in the form of the kingdom of the Ten 
Tribes. 

The first great act of the new king marked his statesman- 
ship. Hebron, lying on‘the slope of its mountain valley in 
the south of the country, was too far from the center to be a 
fitting capital. But in the territory of the small tribe of 
Benjamin, Saul’s own clan, a position offered itself which, 
besides many natural advantages, had the great one of being 
free from any such associations of local and sectional impor- 
tance as Hebron. It was neutral ground; for as yet it was. 
held by the Jebusites, an old Canaanite race. David there- 
fore resolved to make it his metropolis. But it was no easy 
task to get possession of a city which was, from its almost 
impregnable position, cut off, except on the north, by deep 
valleys, from the country around. A summons to surrender 
peaceably was met with a taunting refusal. Even the blind 
and the lame, it was insultingly answered, were enough to 
keep the new king out of a place so strong. Perpendicular 
escarpments, cut in the south side of Mount Zion, and still 
seen in the English enclosure there, with cisterns in a plat- 
form below, to supply the town with water, and a stairway 
cut in the hill, show how well fortified Jebus must have 
been. There was even a great shaft sunk through the hill, 
leading down by steps to a covered aqueduct, which brought 
water underground from the Fountain of the Virgin, in the 
valley east of the town, and thus secured the population from 
the danger: of thirst; and a second watercourse, now buried 
deep below the rubbish of ages, from the one spring in the 
town hill, flowing then through a deep valley between Mount 
Moriah and Mount Zion, But bravery and quick-witted 
readiness were equal to the seizure even of Jebus. Joab, at 
the head of a resolute storming-party, climbed up the shaft 
at the southeast of Zion, having got access, one knows not 


| how, and took the place by surprise, overpowering resistance 


before it could be organized.* 

David had now won for the nation a city which henceforth 
has been famous above all others. As ages passed, the Jew 
became passionately proud of it, not for its historical associa- 
tions so much as that it was, in his eyes, the “habitation for 
the mighty God of Jacob,” from the hour when the taber- 
nacle was raised in its midst, to be superseded by the Temple. 





is only when the sinner sees that God is reconciled by the 





jus iy the ungodly. 
Verse 10.—Filied with these iears, David arrested the on- 





peace-speaking blood of Jesus, that tiod can be just, and yet | 


It was “the city of God, the holy place of the tabernacles of 


1] ave. assumed that this shaft was then excavated, as it may 
| wel. buve been. There is nothing else to which the word translated 
| *putier’? (2 Sam. 5; 8) Cau apply. 
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the Most High.” For nearly three thousand years the eyes 
of every Jew throughout the world have turned to it as often 
as he paid his devotions to Jehovah. 

One of David's first acts after the conquest of .his new 
capital,—from this time known as Jerusalem (“ the founda- 
tion of peace,” or prosperity),—was to strengthen its defenses 
and build in it a palace for himself. The Jews, however, 
were never famous for skill in architecture, and their country 
did not afford timber suitable. The King of Tyre, an admirer 
of the new king, was therefore engaged to send cedar from 
Lebanon, and masons and carpenters for the building, which, 
no doubt, had much in common with Assyrian ideas, as the 
Phenician arts were largely copied from those of the great 
city on the Euphrates, 

Wars with the Philistines for a time put an end to the 
further adornment of the metropolis; but in the end they 
were thoroughly broken, Gath itself, the chief city of that 
warlike race, passing into the hands of David, and tribute 
heing imposed ignominiously on the fornier lords of Israel, 
Israel was thus for a time left in peace, and this calm David 
determined to utilize for an object supremely dear to him as 
head of the people of God,—the bringing up of the ark from 
the obscurity in which it had long been, as it were, buried, 
to a fitting resting-place in Jerusalem, Arrangements were 
therefore made to carry it frem Kirjath-jearim, on the out- 
skirts of the hills of Judah, to the west, where it had remained 
since the Philistines gave it back when visited with heavy 
judgments for retdining it. A great tent or tabernacle was 
prepared for it on some part of Mount Zion, the western side 
of the city, known, after its conquest, as the “ city of David,” 
To honor so great an event, all the tribes were summoned. to 
be present, and crowds in every part of the land hastened to 
Obey. “ We heard men say at Ephratah, in the south of the 
land, and we found them repeat it in the woody Lebanon,” 
says the writer of Psalm 132. “ Let us go into his taber- 
nacle: let us worship at his footstool.” Once in Jerusalem, 
men could “ appear before God in Zion.” The nation would 
have a great central glory round which at all times to rally. 
There had never been such a festival in Israel. Many came 
to it from the farthest south, and not a few from Hamath, in 


the valley of the Orontes, two hundred and fifty mele, as the | that Baalah, or Baale, was Kiriath-jearim. 


crow flies, north of Jerusalem. 

A new cart having been provided, the ark was duly put on 
it, and the oxen which were to draw it moved forward with 
the precious burden. It was an error, however, to move it 


he sang and played in honor of Jehovah, and the spirit which 
moved him so greatly had been that of the vast assembly. 
It was a memorable event for Israel. 
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DEATH AND LIFE FROM THE ARK. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


It was nearly seventy years since the capture of the ark by 
the Philistines on the fatal field of Aphek. They had car- 
ried it in insolent triumph to Ashdod, and set it by the image 
of Dagon in his temple, as if to proclaim that Jehovah of 
Israel was a conquered captive of their fish-god. But when 
the morning showed Dagon’s stump prone on his threshold, 
his horrified votaries were eager to get rid of their dangerous 
trophy, and passed it on to Gath. Thence it was carried 
from city to city, and everywhere disease and calamity marked 
its path, At last the Philistines packed it into some rude 
cart, and let the oxen that drew it go with it where they 
would, They took the direct route across the plain to the 
Judean hills, and first touched Israelitish soil at the little 
village of Beth-shemesh, whose inhabitants saw them coming 
as they were busy at their harvest, and joyfully suspended 
their labor to welcome the sacred chest. But their songs 
changed to cries and terror when irreverent curicsity was 
punished by death, and they became as anxious to part with 
it as they had been eager to receive it. They sent the ark 
to Kiriath-jearim,.“ the city of the woods,” as the name means, 
or, as we might say, Woodville; and in that forest sanctuary 
it lay in the house of Abinadab, “ on the hill,” neglected and 
almost forgotten, for nearly ‘seventy years. But as soon as 
David was firm in his newly won capital, he set himself to 
reorganize the national worship, which had fallen into dis- 
order and almost disuse. The first step was to bring back 
the ark, which was the symbol of God’s presence and the 
center point of his worship; and to this end he sets out with 
a large number of representatives of the reunited nation, 
Our lesson tells how he sped. 

1, The first section (vs. 1-5) describes the joyful reception 
and procession, The parallel account in 1 Chronicles states 
Probably the 
former was the more ancient Canaanitish name, and indicates 
that it had been a Baal sanctuary. If so, the presence of the 
ark there was at once a symbol and an omen, showing Jeho- 
vah’s conquest over the obscene and bloody gods of the land, 


by such means; for the law ordered that it should be borne | and forecasting his triumph over all the gods of the nations. 
only by consecrated Levites. It hed rested for many years | Every Baale shall one day be a resting-place of the ark of 
in its lowly home, but now, as it moved on, a vast multitude | God. The solemn designation of the ark, as “called by the 


followed it in wild excitement of joy. 
praised God, and the music of harps, castanets, tamborines, 


Bands of singers | Name, the name of the Lord of hosts, that dwelleth between 


the cherubim,” is significant on this, its reappearance after 


clarions, and cymbals filled the air with jubilation, David \so long eclipse, and, by emphasizing its awful sanctity, pre- 


himself setting the example of enthusiasm both with voice | pares for the incidents which are to follow. 


and instrument. 


The manner of 


At last they came to a smooth space used | its transport was irregular; for the law strictly enjoined its 


as a threshing-floor; but as they reached it, the oxen unfor- | being carried by the Levites by means of bearing-poles rest- 
tunately stumbled, and the ark seemed in danger of being | ing on their shoulders; and the copying of the Philistines’ 


shaken off the rude cart, 


Uzzah, one of the sons of its | cart, though a new one was made for the purpose, indicates 


guardian at Kirjath-jearim, fearing it would fall, put out his | the desuetude into which the decencies of worship had fallen 
hand to save it; but as he did so, he fell dead,—perhaps, as | in seventy years. In 1 Chronicles, the singular words in 
the Greek Bible seems to hint, by a flash of lightning, Dis- | verse 5, which describe David as playing before the Lord on 
mayed at a catastrophe so evidently from God, nothing more | the very unlikely things for such a purpose, “all manner of 
was done except to turn the awful burden aside to the house | instruments of ftir wood,” become “with all their might; 


of Obed-edom, a Levite. 


even with songs,’ which seems much more reasonable, A 


Having lain there three months without evil results, it | slight alteration in three letters and the transposition of two 
was resolved to bring it to Jerusalem. But this time it was} would bring our text into conformity with 1 Chronicles, and 
borne by Levites, Nearly a thousand of the most eminent | the conjectural emendation is tempting. Who ever heard of 


priests and Levites took part in the solemnity. Moving on 
amidst chants, sacrifices, and the flourishes of trumpets blown 
by mighty warriors, it at last reached the capital, where all 
the great of the land and a vast multitude awaited its arrival. 
Its entrance into the city seemed almost that of Jehovah 
himself. A choir of Levites, on approaching the gates, de- 


manded that they should be thrown open before God: 
* Lift up your heads, O ye gates! 
Be ye lift up, ye ancient doors; 
That the King of glory may enter in.” 
But the warders, hesitating, chanted back: 
“ Who is this King of glory ?” 
Then came the triumphal reply : 
“ Jehovah, strong and mighty; 
Jehovah, mighty in battle,” 


The two choirs now united in a grand chorus as the gate 


flew wide and the ark entered : 
“Litt up your heads, O ye gates! 
‘ Lift them up, ye ancient doors ; 
And the King of glory shall come in, 
Who is this King of glory ? ? 
Jehovah of hosts,— 
He is the King of glory.” 


Sacrifices on a great scale marked the entrance of the ark 
into the new tabernacle, and then followed the music of a | consciousness of Grod’s presence should ever have, 
grand psalm (1 Chron. 16 : 8-36) composed for the occasion 
by David, who closed the day’s religious services by giving | joy.” 


fir-wood musical instruments? The specified ones which fol- 
low were certainly not made of it, and songs could scarcely 
fail to be mentioned. At all events, we see the glad proces- 
sion streaming out of the little city buried among its woods; 
the cart drawn by meek oxen, and loaded with the unadorned 
wooden chest in the midst; the two sons or descendants of 
its faithful custodian honored to be the teamsters; the king 
with the harp which had cheered him in many a sad hour 
of exile; and the crowd “making a joyful noise before the 
Lord,” which might sound discord in our ears, as some lifted 
up shrill songs, some touched stringed instruments, some beat 
on timbrels, some rattled metal rods with movable rings, 
and some clashed cymbals together. It was a wild scene, in 
which there was a dangerous resemblance to the frantic jubi- 
lations of idolatrous worship. No doubt, there were true 
hearts in that crowd,-and none truer than David’s, No 
doubt we have to beware of applying our Christian standards 
to these early times, and must let a good deal that is sensuous 
and turbid pass, as, no doubt, God let it pass. But confession 
of sin in leaving the ark so-long forgotten would have been 
better than this tumultuous joy; and if there had been more 
trembling in it, it would not have passed so soon into wild 
terror. Still, on the other hand, that rejoicing crowd does 
represent, though in crude form, the effect which the 
His felt 
the gladness of my 
Much of our modern religion is far too gloomy, and it 


nearness should be, as the Psalmist says, “ 


the people a priestly benediction and dismissing them. Fes- | is thought to be a sign of devotion and spiritual-mindedness 


tivities, with the distribution of bread, flesh, and cakes of | to be sad and of a mortified countenance. 


raisins, ended the-glorious day. 


Unquestionably, 


David had worn an ephod | Christianity brings men into the continual presence of very 





. like a priest, and had joined in the dances before the ark, as! sulemn truths about themselves and the world which may 





well sober them, and make what the world calls mirth 
incongruous. 


“There is no music in the life 
That rings with idiot laughter. solely.” 


But the Man of Sorrows said that his purpose for us wag that 
his joy might remain in us, and that our joy might be full: 
and we but imperfectly apprehend the gospel if we do ak 
feel that its joys “ much more abound” than its sorrows, and 
that they even burn brightest, like the lights on safety- -buoys, 
when drenched by stormy seas, 

2, The second section contains the dread vindication of the 
sanctity of the ark, which changed joy into terror, ang 
silenced the songs. At some. bad place in the rocky ang 
steep track, the oxen stumbled or were restive. The spot jg 
called in Samuel “the threshing-floor of Nachon,” but jn 
Chronicles the owner is named “Chidon.” As the former 
means “a stroke” and the latter “destruction,” they are 
probably not to be taken as proper names, but as applied to 
the place after this event. The name given by David, how. 
ever,—Perez-uzzah,—proved the more permanent “to this 
day.” Uzzah, who was driving while his brother went in 
front to pilot the way, naturally stretched out his hand to 
steady his freight, just as if it had been a sack of corn ; and, 
as if he had touched an electric wire, fell dead, as the story 
graphically says, “ by the ark of God.’ What confusion and 
panic would agitate the joyous singers, and how their songs 
would die on their lips! What harm was there in Uzzah’s 
action? It was most natural, and, in one point of view, com- 
mendable. Any careful wagoner would have done the same 
with any valuable article he had in charge, Yes! that was 
just the point of his error and sin, that he saw no difference 
between the ark and any other valuable article. His inten. 
tion to help was right enough; but there was profound insen- 
sibility to the awful sacredness of the ark, which even its 
Levitical bearers were forbidden to lay hands on. All his 
life Uzzah had been accustomed to its presence, It had been 
one of the familiar bits of furniture in Abinadab’s house, 
and, no doubt, familiarity had had its usual effect. Do none 
of us ministers, teachers, and others, to whom the gospel 
and the worship and ordinances of the church have been 
familiar from infancy, treat them in the same fashion? Many 
a hand is laid on the ark, sometimes to keep it from falling, 
with more criminal carelessness of its sacredness than Uzzah 
showed. Note, too, how swiftly an irreyerent habit of treat- 
ing holy things grows, The first error was in breaking the 
commanded order for removal of thé ark by the Levites, 
Once in the cart, the rest follows. The smallest breach in 
the feeling of awe and reverence will soon lead to more com- 
plete profanation, There is nothing more delicate than the 
sense of awe. Trifled with ever so little, it speedily disap- 
pears. There is far too little of it in our modern religion. 
Perfect love casts out fear and deepens awe which hath not 
torment. Was not the punishment in excess of the sin? 
We must remember the times, the long neglect of the ark, 
the decay of religion in Saul’s reign, the critical character of 
the moment as the beginning of a new era, when it was all- 
important to print deep the impression of sanctity, and the 
rude material which had to be dealt with; and we must not 
forget that God, in his punishments, does not adopt men’s 
ideas of death as such a very dreadful thing. Many since 
have followed in David's wake, and been “ displeased, because 
the Lord broke forth upon Uzzah;” but he and they have 
been wrong. He ought to have known better, and to have 
understood the lesson of the solemn corse that lay there by 
the ark; instead of which he gives way to mere terror, and 
was “afraid of the Lord.” David afraid of the Lord! What 
had become of the rapturous love and strong trust which 
ring clear through his psalms? Is this the man who called 
God his rock and fortress and deliverer, his buckler and 
the horn of his salvation and his high tower, and poured 
out his soul in burning words, which shine yet through all 
the centuries and the darkness of earth? It was ill for David 
to fall thus below himself, but well for us that the eclipse of 
his faith and love should be recorded, to hearten us, when 
the like emotions fall asleep in oursouls. His consciousness 
of impurity was wholesome and sound, but cowering before 
the ark, as if it were the seat of arbitrary anger, which might 
flame out destruction for no discernible reason, was a woful 
darkening of his loving insight into the heart of God. 

3. The last section (vs. 10-12) gives us the blessings on the 
house of Obed-edom and the glad removal of the ark to 
Jerusalem. Obed-edom is called a “ Gittite”’? or man of 
Gath; but he does not appear to have been a Philistine im- 
migrant, but a native of another Gath, a Levitical city, and 
himself a Levite. There is an Obed-edom in the lists of 
David's Levites in Chronicles who was probably the same 
man. * He did not fear to receive the ark, and, worthily 
received, the presence which had been a source of disaster 
and death to idolaters, to profanely curious pryers into its 
secret, and to presumptuous irreverence, became a fountain 
of unbroken blessing. This twofold effect of the tame pres- 
ence is but a symbol of a solemn law which runs through «ll 
life, and is especially manifest in the effects of Christ’s work 
upon men, Everything has two handles, and it depen 's ou 
ourselves by which of them we lay hold of it, and wither 
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* we shall receive & shock that kills, or blessings. The same 
: stances of poverty, or wealth, or sorrow, or temptation, 
aya man better and another worse, just as from the 
Kai coil and sunshine two plants, growing side by side, will 
prt int the one sweet juices and perfume; the other, 
so The same presence of God will be to one man a joy; 
Ee aterror. “What maketh heaven, that maketh 
py The same gospel received is the fountain of life, 
purity, peace, and, rejected or neglected, is the source of 
harm and death, Jesus Christ is “set for the fall and rising 
again of many.” — Either he is the savor of life unto life, the 
cock on which we build, the pillar which gives light by night, 
or he is the savor of death unto death, the stone on which 
xe stumble and break our limbs, the pillar which sheds dark- 
sess and wraps in deeper night. 
Manchester, England, 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 


It is such a comfort to find a revival that was not necessi- 
ated by calamity. It grew out of unusual civil prosperity. 
This shows David's heart. 

The revival was needed. They had forgotten how to care 
for the symbol of God’s presence. Even the Levites, having 
nothing else to do, had forgotten to read the record of their 
duties, or were so weak-kneed that they shifted what should 
not have been a burden on their hearts, from their shoulders 
to an ox-cart. 

God taught them at the cheap expense of one life. 
shine focalized is a consuming fire. 

They were creating a lazy, esthetic religion of music and 
processionals. God set that parade back on its haunches, 
silenced all that blare of trumpets, and taught them that 
religion was based on law, and that God was master of 
ceremonies, 

They put the ark in the handiest place,—the house of 
Obed-edom,—till they could learn from headquarters how to 
proceed, 

The knowing man does not hesitate to handle steam and 
lightning, nor the pious man the ark that brings death to 
the impious, 

God blessed the house of Obed-edom, The ark had been 
forty years with Abinadab, with no recorded blessing. Seed 
dyes not sprout on a rock, but the soil of the valley langhs 
with a harvest. 

After three months bf study, David brought the ark to 
Zion. The psalms of this occasion are incomparably rich. 
No one will hear, seh side of heaven, anything superior to 


Sun- 


the outbreak of solos afd choruses of the Twenty-feurth Psalm 
as the ark entered Jerusalem, David felt this to be the 
greatest occasion of his reign. The death of Goliath, the 
end of Saul’s reign, the union of the tribes, were preparatory ; 
this is the highest coronation, 

Do not substitute music and esthetics for the ten command- 
ments. Do not abolish the eleventh. It is the moral law of 
gravitation. A country flourishes where God is obeyed, 

Denver, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 


BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL, 


All the chosen men of Israel (v.1). There were differences 
in men in David’s day, differences even among the Lord’s 
people. There has never been a time when all men were 
alike, when all men were equal, when all men were alike and 
equally worthy of confidence, or alike and equally capable of 
efficient service. In the church and in the community, there 
always have been, and there are always likely to be, chosen 
men,—men who are for one reason or another to be preferred 
above their fellows for their worth or for their capacity. It’s 
of no use for men who are not choice to complain that they 
are not chosen, and that others are chosen. Any man who 
has an important work to do, will want to pick his men for 
the doing of that work, He has, in fact, no right to take 
Worthless men when good ones are available. And if any of 
us want to be chosen men, we must see to it that we are choice 
men. Then if we are not chosen, the responsibility is—with 
the nominating convention. 

Which is called by the Name (v. 2): One’s name stands for 
one’s self. One’s name gives honor and imparts value to 
that on which it rests, just in proportion to the honor and 
Worthiness of the one who is thus represented. The name of 
Rothschild, or of Drexel, will secure whatever money is 
asked for by # traveler in any part of the world, to the full 
extent of any letter of credit borne by that traveler, with 
the name of that capitalist and banker affixed. Whatever 
and whoever rightly bears the “name which is above every 
name” ought to have honor and credit in the eyes of all who 
love that name, He who bears the name of Christ, he who 
18 called a Christian, should feel that the honor and credit 
of Christ are in a peculiar sense in his special keeping; and 
that that name should be guarded now as jealously as was 


the ark of the covenant which bore that Name in the days 
of David, 


‘And the Lord blessed Obed-edom, and all hig house, 


to improve on God’s way of having God’s work done! 
What if the Lord did command that the ark should be borne 
on the shoulders of the Levites? The Philistines sent it home 
on a new cart, when they wanted to do it honor. Why 
shouldn’t the Israelites secure a similar ride for it, in their 
turn? There is a good deal of this Philistine-cart business 
in doing the Lord’s work nowadays. Selling or renting pews 
in church, so as-to get the load of church-support off the 
shoulders of the church-members ; turning over the visitation 
of the poor and the sick to a benevolent organization in the 
church or in the community; getting up a fair to raise money 
which ought to come right out of our own pockets; leaving 
the counsel and: guidanee of our children to outside teachers 
both week-days and Sundays; and other such things, How 
it does relieve the shoulders of those who ought to bear the 
burden, as the Lord commanded! And then how much 
more stylish it looks! 

Uzaah put forth his hand to the ark of God, and took hold of 
it; for the oxen stumbled. And the anger of the Lord was kindled 
against Uzeah; and God smote him there for his error (vs. 6,7). 
If every over-zealous and well-disposed watcher of the ark 
of God, who jumps forward to steady it when the oxen stumble, 
were smitten of God, there would be a sad thinning out of 
pulpit orators and of lay-workers in the Christian church. 
The minister who sets himself to prove that there is a God, 
when he has already been set to give messages from God, has 
much the spirit and much the same measure of sense as Uzzah. 
Whoever starts up with a fear that science or sneers will 
overthrow the Bible, and who seeks, by force, to crush out 
honest inquiry, or even unreasoning scoffs, in the realm of 
truth, undertakes, like Uzzah, to help God against the oxen. 
He who believes, unquestioningly, that the name of Jehovah 
is in the Bible and is in Christianity, will keep on shouting 
and dancing before the ark, without stopping to save the 
ark from some peril which God himself may have overlooked 
or be unable to cope with. 

And David was displeased. ... And David was afraid of the 
Lord that day (vs. 8,9). If David were really set for our 
model of conduct, this would be an encouraging view of his 
manner and spirit, Most of us have been displeased when 
the Lord’s course was contrary to our expectations or desires, 
or when it seemed to us severe. And most of us have been 
afraid of God, when we gained a glimpse of his standard of 
right, and of his condemnation of wrong. But David is not 
set for our model-of conduct, Whatever David did, or how- 
ever David felt, we have no right to be displeased with God's 
dealings with us, or with God’s dealings with our fellows; and 
if we love God as we should love him, we shall not be afraid 
of him. “There is no fear in love; but perfect love casteth 
out fear, .., he that feareth is not made perfect in love.” 

David would not remove the ark of the Lord unto him [self]; 
.'. . but David carried it aside into the house of Obed-edom.... 
And it was 
told king David,... And David went and brought up the ark 
of God from the house of Obed-edom (vs.10-12). There, again, 
David was a good deal like some of us. If the ark was to be 
a source of danger, it would be better to have it stop at a 
neighbor’s house. If it is found to be a source of benefits, 
the nearer it comes the better. Whena phase of God’s truth 
can be accepted only at a personal loss to ourselves, or to our 
business, we are readier to have a neighbor advocate it, and to 
take all its risks, than we are to stand for it or to fall with it 
ourselves. But when a manifest gain is found to be secured 
through accepting cr advocating that phase of truth, how 
ready we all are to open our homes and our hearts to it, and 
to be known as its defenders, It is well for us to crave the 
blessing which came to the home of Obed-edom through the 
presence of the ark of God in that home, It is better for us 
to have the spirit of Obed-edom which would welcome the 
ark of God, when to receive it would seem to risk one’s 
prosperity, or one’s very life. Many of us have David’s way 
of providing forthe ark, Who of us has the way of Obed- 
edom? : 

Philadelphia, 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A, F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


About seventy years had passed since the ark had stood in 
the tabernacle, They were years of political disturbance and 
decline. After David had pacified the civil dissensions of 
Israel, and gained the ascendency over his foreign foes, he 
turned his attention at once to the state of religion at home. 
His first thought, then, was the restoration of the ark to its 
former place, and the renewal of the worship of God accord- 
ing to the ordinances given to Moses by God. How he laid 
his plans, how he failed to carry them into execution, and 
how at last he succeeded, is told in the lesson for to-day. 

A Good Purpose——David’s motive in desiring to bring 
the ark to Jerusalem was a good one. He wanted to honor 
God, and draw back the people to their allegiance to their 
heavenly King. In carrying out his plan, he proposed to do 
everything on a grand scale, So he gathered an army of 
thirty thousand men, and with them marched to the house of 


charged to keep the ark. In all this there was nothing wrong, 

but it was all frustrated because of 

Culpable Cuarelessness.—The king ought to have known 

that God had commanded that the ark should be borne by 

Levites only, and that only om their shoulders. Just as God 

would allow the high-priest alone to go into the holy of 

holies, and that only on the day of atonement, so he had 

ordered that only the Levites should handle the ark. It may 

be that David thought’ that this regulation was of small 

account, because the Philistines had put the ark on a cart, 

and Abinadab had had it for some time in his house; but then 

David had no business to do any “thinking” that was not ia 

accordance with the expressed will of God. He might have 

known that for “thinking” in just such a careless way, the 

two sons of Aaron had been struck dead years before. He 

should have remembered that for irreverence God had struck 

the men of Beth-shemesh, and that if he himself wanted to 

restore the worship of God as God had commanded, it was 

worse than folly to go ahead irrespective of the way that God 

had laid down, This culpable carelessness led to 

Severe Punishment,—One sin leads to another, and the 
sin of one man may involve suffering to others. When the 
ark, placed on a cart, began to move, the oxen stumbled, 
and Uzzah rashly put out his hand to steady it. As 
a consequence, God smote him, and he died. He was 
smitten, as we think, not so much for the touching of the 
ark as for the whole proceeding of putting the ark on a cart, 
and not on the shoulders of the Levites. Uzzah himself was 
a Levite, and should have known better. David did wrongly, 
but Uzzah did more wrongly. The punishment on Uzzah 
was for his own sin, and was a great and solemn lesson to all 
Israel, and to David as well, teaching them that God’s com- 
mands were to be obeyed to the smallest detail. So overawed 
were they all, that they abandoned the work of taking the ark 
to Jerusalem, and left it at the house of Obed-edom, near by. 

A Great Blessing. —Obed-edom seems to have been @ 
godly man, and to have meekly received the ark when it was 
left at his house, because David was afraid to handle it any 
more. He was a Levite, and hence a very proper person to 
‘have the care of the ark. There the sacred symbol remained 
for three months; and during that time God blessed the house 
of Obed-edom richly. In what way God did this, we are not 
told. Tidings of this coming to David’s ears, he picked up 
courage again, and once more started out, and this time care- 
fully, and observing God’s ordinances, brought the ark safely 
to the royal city. When the ark was safely in its appropriate 
place, all the city rang with rejoicings, 

Having brought out the facts of the lesson in some such 
way as that suggested above, the teacher may turn to the 
lessons for our guidance that are involved in the lesson facts, 
Of these there are two, 

Doing a Right Thing in a Wrong Way.—There are cer- 
tain outward things that are right for us to do, which may 
yet be done in such a way that they cease to be pleasing to 
God, and, in fact, become an abomination to him. He com- 
marided the Israelites to sacrifice to him, and to pray, and to 
keep his Sabbaths, and yet at one time they had so degen- 
erated that he said that he was weary ‘of their. sacrifices, that 
their incense was an abomination to him, that he could not 
endure their keeping of the Sabbaths, and that their solemn 
meetings were an iniquity. He even went so far as to declare 
that he would decline to hear, when they lifted up their voices 
to him in prayer. Mark, the fault that is found with them 
is not that they had omitted doing these things but that they 
did them in such a way that they had become an abomina- 
tion to God (Isa. 1: 11-15). So with us, the outward form 
may all be there, and yet the duty (whatever it is) may be 
done in such a way that, instead of being pleasing to God, he 
abhors the deed and the doer. May church-going be an 
abomination to God? Certainly, when it is indulged in 
the wrong way. There is a great difference between the 
church-going of the Pharisee and the publican. Prayer, 
Bible reading, Sunday-school attendance, and, in fact, every 
religious duty, may be so performed that the very deed only 
aggravates our guilt before God. This is a most solemn truth, 
because we all are so constituted that we are only too apt to 
allow the outer to dominate the inner, to the detriment of 
that which is the essence of the whole matter. 

Enjoying God’s Presence.—The blessing that came to the 
house of Obed-edom came in consequence of his right attitude 
God-ward. To every home and every heart this same bless- 
ing may come, when we put ourselves in the right attitude 
God-ward. Not in outward circumstances but in inward atti- 
tude, is to be found that real happiness that rides superior to 
all that this world can give or take. If you want to be really 
happy, and that permanently, place yourself in the right 
attitude toward God, and all-else will go well. Do you believe 
this? Then go ahead and do it. 

New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Mount Zion.—W hat place was called Mount Zion? Recall 








They set the ark of God upon a new cart (v, 3). Itisso eaxy 


Abinadab, in Gibeah, to bring the ark-to his capital with much 
pomp. Abinadab was aLevire, and his sop Eleazar had been 


| what the children can tell of David anointed king over all 
‘ the twibes, and of the city where he lived. Tell that our 
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lesson to-day is of what he did after he had been king about 
six years, What had he been doing during those years? He 
had fought some battles, and overcome his enemies. He had 
made Jerusalem yet stronger than before... He had made for 
himself in the city of Davida palace built of cedar-wood 
and stone. 

The Ark.—If possible, have a picture or drawing of the 
ark, and encourage all who can, to fell something about it. 
The ark was built just as God had directed Moses,—an 
oblong box of hard wood, covered on the outside and inside 
with pure gold, A ring of gold was at each of the four cor- 
ners, and through each of these rings was’always to be kept 
a staff or rod of gold. The ark was to be moved or carried 
by priests, who were never to touch the holy ark, “ lest they 
die,” but lift it by the staves, one priest at each corner, bear- 
ing the gold-covered stave upon his shoulder. The golden 
cover of the ark was called “the mercy-seat.” On it were 
two figures made of gold, like angels, with bowed heads and 
spread wings, bending over the golden cover. It-was called 
“the ark of the covenant,” because God made a covenant or 
agreement with his people that he would meet them there. 
When they confessed their sins and prayed for forgiveness, 
bringing offerings before the Lord, he appeared in a cloud of 
glory over this mercy-seat. ‘The ark was asign to show them 
his presence with them. In whose time did the Israelites 
carry the ark into battle? Did it save them? Who died 
when he heard the ark of God was taken? That was prob- 
ably about seventy years before David reigned in Jerusalem. 
The Philistines thought the ark only brought them trouble, 
and they were glad to send it away to the house of an Israelite ; 
and there it had been, in the care of one family, for all 
those years, 

Let Us Bring Again the Ark.—So David thought in his 
heart, when he remembered God and his service. He con- 
sulted with all the leaders and captains, and said, “If it seem 
good to you, let us send everywhere to our brethren, to the 
priests in the cities of our borders, and gather together, and 


then let us bring the ark of our God to us.” David reminded |, 


them that it had been neglected, and said, “ Let us worship 
at his footstool.” They all agreed; “for the thing was right 
in the eyes of all the people.” David prepared a tent forthe 
ark in Jerusalem, and then gathered all Israel, with thirty 
thousand chosen leaders, The great procession started, 
marching with music and songs, going to a hill near a place 
called by a hard name, “Kiriath-jearim,’—which means 
“city of woods,” where the ark had been so long. 

. Bringing the Ark.—With joyful music they surrounded the 
house on a hill. There were harps and cymbals, cornets and 
flutes, instruments of music made of fir-wood and some of 
* brass, played upon while David and the people were shout- 
ing and singing; for David, their king, had said, “Let all 
the people praise thee.’ The glad procession moved on; for 
in their midst was the ark. They had set it upon a new cart, 
drawn by oxen. Two sons of the household where it had 
been so long, had charge of the cart. One of the brothers 
went before, to guide the oxen, and one walked by the 
cart. Was that the way the Lord had said the ark should 
be moved? 

Uzeah.—The road was rough; the oxen stumbled; the cart 
shook; the ark slipped, as if it might fall; Uzzah put out 
his hand to hold the ark. He touched the holy thing God 
had forbidden man to touch. God touched him, and he died. 
God had said the ark and all the things holy for his service 
should be covered, lest any should look and die. When the 
Philistines sent the ark away, more than fifty thousand men 
were smitten, because they looked into the ark. Why was it 
made with rings and staves? Who only should carry it? 
Ought David, so anxious for the ark, to be brought to Jeru- 
salem,—ought he to have known and remembered all the 
law of God about it? Think what a breaking up of their 
grand procession,—how quickly the music ceased, the crowd 
halted ! 

David Afraid.—Not as a coward is afraid and trembles; 
but David, who had braved bears and lions, an angry king, 
and hosts of enemies, was afraid of the Lord that day. He 
saw that he and his people had sinned. He was afraid to go 
on, lest he displease the Lord yet more, and he said sadly, 
“ How shall the ark of the Lord come to me?” He dared 
not try to bring it further until he learned more of the will 
of God. He turned aside, and left it in the house of a Gittite, 
—Obed-edom. 

Three Months.—The house where the ark remained was 
blessed,—the man and all his family. Obed-edom was not 
afraid. He must have loved the ark; and so did_ his chil- 
dren; for blessings began to pour down upon him and every- 
thing he had. He thanked God, and felt that it was because 
the ark of the Lord was with him. Perhaps Uzzah, or his 
father’s household, had not cared much for the ark. And he 
may have been very willing to help carry it away; for it does 
not seem that seventy years brought so much blessing as 
Obed-edom had in three months, The ark of God was like 
the word of God, which he has given us in the Bible. Will 
it make your heart or your home any happier to have gilt- 
edged and gold-clasped Bibles on the center-table or in the 
library, if they are never used? But the Bible, loved and 


a happy, peaceful place, with comfort in times of trouble or 
sorrow. Like the house of Obed-edom, because the ark was 
treasured there, blessings rested on the home. In those 
three months David and his people had time to study and 
remember all that the Lord had said of his will about the 
ark,—all that he had commanded; and they heard of the 
blessings it had brought to Obed-edom. . 

The Ark in the City of David.—David called the priests,— 
those whom the Lord had chosen to carry the ark,—and told 
then to prepare to bring it to-Zion, and confessed that before 
they had not done it in the right way; for they should bear 
it “upon their shoulders with the staves, . . . according to the 
word of the Lord.” He called the players on instruments of 
music with harps and with cymbals, singers to lift up their 
voices with joy, and those who blew trumpets, before the ark. 
David, wearing a robe of fine linen that day, and his elders 
and captains, came with the ark into the city; and, as 
they came, priests offered sacrifices. They set the ark in the 
tent King David had prepared for it, while they offered 
burnt sacrifices and peace-offerings before the Lord. Then 
David blessed the people, and gave them gifts,—bread and 
flesh and wine to every man and woman, and there was joy 
in every house, for king and people were serving the Lord as 
he had taught them, and they rejoiced because the sign of 
his presence, the holy ark, was in their midst. 


Louisville, Ky. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





GOD'S ESIRED. 
PRESENCE. J ewowerekra. 


“Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoic > with 
trembling.” 








iF THE ARK 
N MY MOUSE § 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“Welcome, welcome, dear Redeemer.” 
‘How pleased and blest was I.” 

“How pleasant, how divinely fair.” 
“How tedious and tasteless the hours,” 
“T’ve found the pearl of greatest price.” 
“Come, thou almighty King.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.S., 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


Tuey “PLAYED BEFORE THE LorpD.”’—The nations of the 
East have ever combined the dance as well as music with 
their most solemn religious ceremonies. There is nothing 
frivolous or trifling in the manner in which Orientals strive 
by the rhythmical movements and gestures of the body to ex- 
press joy and praise. Just as our music might be divided 
into sacred, martial, and operatic (including in the latter all 
lighter melodies), so there are still among the Mohammedans 
three very distinct classes of dance, corresponding to these 
three divisions. From the various allusions to the dance in 
Holy Scripture, we may reasonably believe that their dances 
as well as their music have come down with little- change 
from their Jewish predecessors. Of the third class of dance, 
performed exclusively by women, we need say nothing. 
Such was the dancing of the daughter of Herodias before 
Herod ; such are the exhibitions of the dancing girls of Egypt, 
or the Nautch girls of India,—all of them an abomination to 
the Lord. In the East the sexes always danced separately; 
nor was it otherwise when David led the triumphal! proces- 
sion before the ark. The men preceded with a leaping step, 
swaying to the sound of the music; then followed the musi- 
cians, and afier them the damsels dancing by themselves. I 
had an opportunity of seeing such a religious dance in 1881, 
when Arabi Pasha led the procession with the sacred carpet 
for the Kaaba of Mecca, out of Cairo on its way to the 
prophet’s shrine. This is one of the greatest ceremonies of 
Mohammedanism; and the carpet, the gift of the khalif, is 
renewed only at intervals of several years. It was borne aloft 
on camels, and surrounded by troops; but in front was a 
vast crowd of ulemas and dervishes, with the chief muftis at 
their head, leaping, bounding, swaying their arms, and whirl- 
ing round in time to the din of drums, trumpets, and cymbals 
‘which followed them: 

LiKE PrRopHeEtTs oF Baau.—The men chanted, or rather 
yelled, verses of the Koran, as they danced, suggesting to one 
rather the frantic frenzy of the prophets of Baal with Elijah 
on Carmel than a religious triumphal procession. The ex- 
citement and the music soon drove many of them into a state 
of ecstatic rigidity. They seemed lost to the sense of pain; 


limbs in front of the horses, which walked over their bodieg 
without inflicting any apparent injury. The horses, howey, 
were not shod. The same insensibility to pain and musculy, | 
rigidity is exhibited by the dancing dervishes habitually, g 
all Eastern travelers have seen, and is the yesult of physi aa 
excitement. But let it not be supposed that the wild contor. : 
tions of the modéra dervish are representative of the dang 
before the ark of the Lord, any more than the yells of 

“ Mohammed, Mohammed, rashowl Allah!” (that is, “the 
prophet of God,”) are like the glorious strain, “Let Gog 
arise, let his enemies be scattered,” “ Arise, O Lord, into 
thy rest; thou, and the ark of thy strength,” or the chanting 
in alternate verses of the heart-stirring Twenty-fourth Psalm, 
The modern is but the parody, by a corrupt and degrading 
superstition, of the solemn grandeur of the worship of Jeho. 
vah. We must not fail to note how David marks the great. 
ness of the occasion, the conducting of the ark of the Lord— 
the symbol, that is, of the Divine presence—into the ney 
capital of the kingdom,—by laying aside all his royal robes, 
and wearing the simple white ephod, which was the dress of 
all who ministered before the Lord, thus. placing himself, 
in God’s presence, on a level with thethumblest Levite, g 
the modern Jew, by his éallith, or white scarf over histhead, 
symbolizes the equality of all worshipers in the presence 
of God. 

The College, Durham, England. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Name some of the mighty helpers whose hearts the Lord 
turned unto David (1 Chron. 11 : 10-12; 12: 22-38). How 
did David manifest great wisdom in effecting a reform in the 
nation? (1 Chron. 13:1; 2 Sam. 6:1.) Why are people 
more willing to dé the right when consulted about church 
affairs than when those in authority attempt to force them 
into right doing? How did David begin the nation’s reform 
in worship? (1 Chron. 13 : 2, 3.) What, possibly, would 
have been the result if he had said “you shall,” instead of 


latter way ? (1 Chron. 13: 4.) 

Why should the ark have ever remained the center of 
worship under the old dispensation? (v. 2; Exod, 25: 21, 22.) 
Where was it during Saul’s reign? What consequences may 
be traced to his disregard of it? (1 Chron. 10: 13, 14.) How 
came the ark in the keeping of Abinadab? (1 Sam. 6: 1, 21; 
7:1, 2). Is it, or is it not, possible to love and defend the 
law of God without loving God himself?- What was the 
Jews’ great advantage above all nations? (Rom.3:2.) What 
law had God given for the moving of the ark? (Num. 4: 5, 
6, 15, 20; 1 Chron. 15:2.) Did, or did not, David have a 


_| proper veneration for it at this time? (vs. 3,4; Num.7: 8,9.) 


How do the disobedient often deceive themselves in regard 
to acceptable worship? (v..5; Matt. 15:8.) What constitutes 
the essence of every acceptable act? (John 4: 34.) 

What was the Lord’s object in so sacredly guarding the 
ark by law? When these laws were openly violated, under 
what necessity, as a righteous governor, was he placed? 
(vs. 6, 7.) How was this act a manifestation of love to his 
people? What lesson did David learn from this incident? 
(vs. 8,9; Luke 5:8; Psa. 111:10.) What lesson had he 
yet to learn? (vs. 10-12; 1 John 4: 18.) How long was he 
in learning it? (1 Chron. 13:14.) In what respects did his 
second attempt in moving the ark differ from -his first? 
(1 Chron. 15.) Why has the ark vanished? Where is the 
law of the Lord now kept? (Heb. 8:10; Psa.119:11.) How 
is God’s presence there manifested? (John 16: 13,14; 2 Cor. 
3:17, 18; 4: 6.) 

Philadelphia. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


God’s presence brings good or ill, trust or terror, life or 
death, according to the spirit in which that presence is recog- 
nized and accepted. This is the main truth emphasized in 
the lesson The Ark Brought to Zion. 

At the first thought, all the people were glad to welcome 
the ark as the symbol of God’s presence, on its way toa 
resting-place in the center of their national life. Persons 
everywhere would be pleased to have supernatural help in 
the line of their purposes and plans, if only it be furnished 
gratuitously, and without any risk to its receivers. So there 
was music and shoutings as the ark went on its way Zionward. 

But at the slightest show of irreverence and presumption 
on the people’s part, that which had been looked upon as 4 
means of help became a means of harm. ‘Then, it was evi- 
dent that, in order to have a blessing from God’s presence, 
there must be a right attitude and bearing toward God's 
presence, and that he who would be cared for as God's servant 
must recognize and conform to his place in God’s service. In- 
stantly the question arose, Is God’s presence desirable at such 
acost? ‘Terror took the place of trust. Enthusiasm in the 
welcome of the ark was exchanged for a shrinking dread of 
its proximity. How common is this state of things in our 
day! -A religious revival will have universal approval until 








read, its words kept in the heart, will surely make that home 


and one and another laid themselves down with stiffened 
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“Jet us”? Why is it much better to achieve a result in this 
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aes 
nd discloses 2 moral standard that is the death of 
ial enjoyment and trade on planes that seemed good 
uh h before. Then there are sure to be those who think 
Ag Sthene is such a thing as having too much religion in 
ae unity,” and they want the revival elsewhere than 
Sa his ‘Moral principles that are approved in their 
ve “a form become obnoxious when their ‘application de- 
ih standing-ground of those who were shouting their 
poe gs Honesty is the best policy,” unless you -mean that 
ordinary business standards are not as good as divinely made 
standards; but if that is the way you look at it, the sooner 
you find a house of Obed-edom for the shelving of that idea, 

the better it will be for the business community generally. 

And if there be, at such a time, an Obed-edom—as there is 
likely to be—to welcome the symbol of God’s presence into 
his home and heart, and to show his loving trust in God 
accordingly, he will have blessing and joy and peace beyond 
all those who were presumptuous toward God, or who were 
afraid of God. So it was; 80 it is; so it shall be. The 
Jesson of yesterday is the lesson for to-day, for to-morrow, and 
for all the days. 

Dr. McLaren covers the truth when he says: “This two- 
fold effect of the same presence is but a symbol of a solemn 
law which runs through all life, and is especially manifest in 
the effects of Christ’s work-upon men, Everything has two 
handles, and it depends on ourselves by which of thera we 
lay hold of it, and whether we shall receive a shock that 
kills, or blessings. The same circumstances of poverty, or 
wealth, or sorrow, or temptation, make one man better and 
another worse, just as from the same soil and sunshine two 
plants, growing side by side, will elaborate, the one sweet 
juices and perfume; the other, poison. The same presence 
of God will be to one man a joy; to another, aterror. ‘What 
maketh heaven, that maketh hell.’ Thesame gospel received 
is the fountain Of life, purity, peace, and, rejected or neglected, 
is the source of harm and death. Jesus Christ is ‘set for the 
fall and rising again of many.’ Either he is the savor of life 
anto life, the rock on which we build, the pillar which gives 
light by night, or he is the savor of death unto death, the 
stone on which we stumble and break our limbs, the pillar 
which sheds darkness and wraps in deeper night.” 


business, # 


praises. 


_ ADDED POINTS. 


No matter how great a man is, or how thoroughly he rests 
himself on God, if hé is in charge of an important move- 
ment he wants human helpers. David gathéred about him 
all the good men he conld find. (There are never more men 
than are needed in God’s service.) Our pastor, or our super- 
intendent, or our we leader, needs our help, When we 
give it to him at the right time and in the right way, we are 
as truly God’s helpers as he is. 

The ark had its value, not in itself, but in the Name for 
which it stood. So it is with every sanctuary or place of 
prayer, with every ordinance Or’ religious’ exercise, with 
every means of grace. So it is, also, with every representa- 
tive and disciple of the Lord Jesus Christ; ‘not what he is 
in himself, but what he is as the reflection and mouth-piece 
of Him whose name he bears, is the measure of his power 
for good. 

There is added peril, as well as added honor, in any repre- 
sentative position in God’s service. He who is a teacher, or 
a parent, or a superintendent, or a pastor, or an officer in a 
religious association of any sort, has added risk with his 
added responsibility ; and if he fails to be reverent and trust- 
ful in his sphere, his failure is more disastrous, as well as 
more marked, than would otherwise be possible. 

Everybody is ready to trust God so long as God’s ways 
seem to give promise of blessing to those who call them- 
selves by his name; but as soon as God does what is not 
pleasing to everybody, those, who before sounded his praises 
are now ready to question his love. Yet the very time when 
we ought to trust God most, is when we can least under- 
stand him. 

He who does trust God in the darkness shall have joy in 
God before the light. The humblest child of God, whose 
love knows neither presumption nor fear, shall have a bless- 
ing from God that the doubting king cannot receive while 
he isa doubter. If it is not for us to have the kingly honors 
of David, it may be for us to receive such recognition of our 
loving service as God gave to Obed-edom. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 
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INVITATIONS AND DISMISSALS. 


How best to gather in the boys and girls who are 
strangers to the Sunday-school is generally regarded as 
&standing problem, All sorts of means and methods 
have been devised in the way of general and personal 
invitation, But not so much has been said or thought 
about the departing or out-going scholar. A few speci- 
Mens, illustrating the methods of dealing with these 


of invitation, comes from Mr. Israel P. Black, superinten- 
dent of the primary department of the Broad and Oxford 
Streets Presbyterian Sunday School. Mr. Black is well 
known to the readers of The Sunday School Times for 
his many helpful suggestions; and this time he sends a 
card bearing a pretty design in colors on one side, and 
on the other side the following: 





GOD WANTS 
The Merry, Merry Boys 
The Noisy Boys 
The Funny Boys 
The Thoughtless Boys 


COME! 
COME! 


GOD WANTS THE BOYS 
WITH ALL THEIR JOYS 








Dear little Friend 


Do you goto any Sunday-school ? 

Tf not, we gladly invite you to our school 

We have a very pleasant roofa 

Nice little chairs to sit in 

And many beautiful things to show you 

We will teach you to sing sweet songs about Jesus 
We will also try to teach vou how to love Jesus 
And how to be good and do good 

We will give you pretty lesson cards 

And nice picture papers to take home 

The boy or An who gives you this vard 

Will call for you and show you the way 

TO THE CHILDREN’S SABBATH HOME 

OF THE PRIMARY CLass 

IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

AT THE CORNER OF BROAD AND OXFORD STREETS 





GOD WANTS 


The Happy-hearied Girls 
The Loving Girls 
The Best of Girls 


The Worst of Girls 

Gob WaNts To MAKE ~ 
THE GIRLS HIS PEARLS 

And here is an invitation of-another sort, from a school | 
that for nine years has not had its wheels stopped by 
cold or heat. The Mizpah Chapel Sunday-school (Presby- 
terian), of New York City, never takes a vacation, but, 
as some of its teachers and scholars do, an invitation for 
“ Rallying Day,” September 29, 1889, together with an 
extended program of services, is issued, The following 
is a copy of the form of invitation : 


COME | 
COME! 














MizPanH CHAPEL SABBATH SCHOOL, . 
No. 420 West Fifty-seventh St. 
; . NEw YORK, September 23, 1889. 

DEAR FRIEND: 
While Mizpah never takes a vaeation, but through suinmer’s 
heat and winter’s cold no interruption has been had to the ser- 
vices of Sabbath School, preaching, and devotional meetings 
during the nine years that we have conducted the work, yet 
many of the teachers‘and scholars are absent from the city some 
‘portions of the summer. 

Therefore, now that we all have returned in good health, 
with no death in the school to record, we desire every teacher 
and scholar to be present promptly at the service at 9.30 Sab- 
bath morning next, which we will observe as “‘ Rallying Day,’”’ 
with an appropriate thanksgiving and consecration service a3 
per program appended, 

May we not count on your presence, and will you not bring 
some friend with you?” 

Yours affectionately, 
JAMES YEREANCE, Superintendent. 
ssevegese copsaescn hOMBNGIs 


On the other hand, the St. James Presbyterian Sun- 
day-school of Oxford, Nova Scotia, furnishes a certifi- 
cate of dismissal and recommendation. No member of 
a church is dismissed to another church without being 
entitled to take with him his credentials of good stand- 
ing. And while the difference between school and 
church membership is a difference in kind, vet any 
method by which a scholar can be helped to feel that he 
belongs in some degree to the body of Christ’s people, 
and that they have a watchful care over him and interest 
in him, cannot but be beneficial both to the school and 
to the individual scholar. The certificate mentioned, is 
printed on a sheet 638} inches. The main body of it 
is contained in the center of the sheet, which is sur- 
rounded by a rule, or border, and reads as follows: 





Matt. 10 : 40. Rom. 15: 7. 


CERTIFICATE. 


THIS IS TO CERTIFY that the bearer........ A EI 
Cintpoush tiindee has been a member of St. James’ Pres- 
byterian Sabbath School, and is hereby recommended 
to any superintendent where it may please Divine 
Providence to order h...... lot. 


Oxford, N. ay shah thahabohdtcccacsisees 


sisdeoce spsunsyectetlly 


coos esveseeesSOC’Y. 


‘For we are laborers together with God.” 


Above this center is printed: 
St. JAMEs’S PRESBYTERIAN SABBATH SCHOOL, 
Each pupil for Christ and all trained workers. 


“Search the Scriptures.” 
“Tearn of me.” 


“Teach all nations,” 
Go work to-day.” 


On the two sides are references in columns, thus: 
PROVERBS 8 ; 17. 
Psalm 127 : 3. 
Deuteronorhy 6: 7. 
Proverbs 22 : 6. 
Ephesians 6 : 4. 
Malachi 4; 6. 
Malachi 18 : 1-6, 


PROVERBS 11 : 30. 


Search the Scriptures, 
1, Earnestly. 
Joshua 1: 8 
2. Regularly. 
Psalm 1; 2. 
3. Carefully. 
2 Timothy 8 : 16, 17. 


Mark 10 : 13-16, 4. Humbly, 
Isaiah 54: 13. z James 1 : 22, 

: Warning. 
ee ee Matthew 22 : 5, 
Joel 2: 16, Appeal. 


Jeremiah 22 : 29. 





And at the bottom: 
THE FAMILY, THE CHURCH, AND THE SCHOOL ARE QNE, 


The Command Given (Matt. 28 : 20). 
The Command Obeyed (Acts 20 : 20), 


THe BIBLE 18s OUR GREAT TEXT-BOOK. 








AND WRITERS. 


oe 


BOOKS 


{In view of the fact that the recepfion of a complimentary. 
copy of a book is-supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the maty new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this departmenit, as are, in* 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the’ 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
‘for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade ehan- 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





HELPS IN THE STUDY OF STANDARD 
ENGLISH.* 


With the beginning of the educational year the ap- 
pearance of new text-books becomes frequent. Some 
recent issues in the department of English literature 
show that the good work of providing school and college 
editions of masterpieces is steadily going on. Never 
before were so many standard authors or works, com- 
plete or abridged, available to students; and editors, 
publishers, and printers seem to be trying to rival each 
other in honest work. It would be hard to find, any- 
where, books of greater typographical attractiveness than 
Shakespeare’s Winter’s Tale, edited by K. Deighton; 


Rokeby, edited by Michael Macmillan,—all beautifully 
printed at the Glasgow University Press, from daintily 
cut type, with black ink, on honest paper. Yet these 
books belong to a series primarily designed for East 
Indian students of English, in the native schools and 
colleges, who may be preparing for the university ex-. 


‘the Punjab. Their introductions and notes are a little 
more minute than are needed by English or American 
students, but the superfluities may be skipped; the 
beauty, convenience, and cheapness of the editions, 





* Shakespeare: The Winter’s Tale. With introduction and notes 
by K. Deighton, B.A. 7x4% inches, cloth, pp. xxxiv, 198. New 

ork: Macmillan & Co. Price, 90 cents. 

Bacon’s Essays. Edited, with introduction and notes, by F, Gy 
Selby, M.A. 7X4% inches, cloth, pp. xxxii, 800. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. Price, 90 cents. 

scott’s Rokeby. Hdited, with introduction and notes, by Michael 
Macmillan, B.A. 7X4% inches, cloth, pp. xxiv, 278. London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Price, 90 cents, 

Tom Brown at Rugby. By Thomas Hughes. Edited b 
Weaver Robinson. 7% 5 inches, half cloth, pp. xiii, 387. 
Ginn & Co, Price, 70 cents. 

Fairy Tales in Prose and Verse, selected from early and recent 
literature. Edited, with notes, by William J. Rolfe, Litt.D. 75 
inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. x, 187. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. Price, 56 cents. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive. Edited by Vida D. Scudder, 
7x5 inches, cloth, pp. vi, 147, Bosion: Leach, Shewell, & Sauborn. 
Price, 42 cents, net. R 

Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. Edited by Katharine Lee Bates, 
7x5 inches, cloth, pp. iv, 72. Boston: Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, 
Price, 30 cents, net. 

Selections from Wordsworth. With notes by A. J. George, M.A. 
Axor inches, cloth, pp. xxii, 434. Boston: D. C. Heath & Go, 

rice, $1.25. 

An Introduction to the Poetry of Robert Browning. By William 
John Alexa:@Mer, Ph.D. 734x5\% inches, cloih, pp. vi, 202. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Price, $1.10. 

Political Orations, from Wentworth to Macaulay. Edited by 
William Clarke. 7x5 inches, cloth, PR; Xviii, 311. London; Waher 
seott; New York: W. J. Gage & Co. Price, 40 cents. 

Sir Thomas Wyatt and his Poems, By William Edward Simonds. 
745% inches,-cloth, pp. 166. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Price, 
90 cents. 

Elene, an Old English Poem. Edited by Charles W. Kent, M.A. 
734X5%4 inches, cloth, pp. vi, 149. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, $1 00, 

Elene, Judith, Athelstan; or, The Fight at Brunanburh, and 
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Problems, may be helpful just here, The first one, a card 








“Teach them the good way.” 


Lemecine cs ee ae -ate aine Shem 

















Byr.noth; or, The Fight at Maldon: Ang.o-Saxon Poems. © Truti« 
| lated by James M. Garnett, LL.D. 8x4 iuebes, cloth, pp. xvi, 70, 
Boston: Gluu & Co. Price, $1.00, ’ 


Bacon’s Essays, edited by F. G. Selby; and Scott's’ 


aminations at Aliahabad, Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, or _ 
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otherwise, fit them for use anywhere, in schools or pri- 

vate libraries.——To Ginn & Co.'s Classics for Children 

series is added Hughes’s Tom Brown at Rugby, edited 

by Clara Weaver Robinson, who has taken the liberty 

to eliminate some vinous allusions and athletic slang. 

——Mr. W. J. Rolfe’s excellent set of English Classics 

for School Reading is little the gainer by means of its 

latest issue, Fairy Tales in Prose and Verse, selected from 

early and recent literature, and equipped, like its prede- 

cessors, with indifferent pictures and good notes. The 

stories and poems are pretty and pleasing enough, but do 

not belong, for the most part, to “ English classics,” and 

should have been issued separate from this useful library. 

——Designed for the colleges’ uniform entrance require- 
ments in English, are neat editions of Macaulay’s Essay on 

Lord Clive, edited by Vida D. Scudder, and Coleridge’s 
Ancient Mariner, edited by Katharine Lee Bates, both 
of Wellesley. They belong to the Student’s Series of 
English Classics——For scholars or readers somewhat 
more advanced, is Professor A. J. George’s Selections 
from Wordsworth, which is as good as any available 
volume of extracts from a poet who is best studied in 

this way. Mr. George has exercised good judgment in 
his choice and comment, and has, of course, availed him- 
self of the two important new editions of Wordsworth 
issued within the past few years. These copious selec- 
tions are much more serviceable than the same editor’s 
edition of The Prelude, a dull, egotistical, and long- 
winded production that is enough to discourage the 
brightest boy or girl, and to arouse the suspicion, not 
yet everywhere allayed, that the study-of literature is a 
bore.——For Browning clubs and cults, Professor W. J. 
Alexander’s Introduction to the Poetry of Robert Brown- 
ing will be found intelligently and methodically helpful, 
combining common sense and enthusiasm in a way not 
always perceptible among those who adore the “‘Shake- 
speare of the nineteenth century.”——A forty-cent selec- 
tion of Political Orations, from Wentworth to Macaulay, 
prepared for the Camelot Series by William Clarke, will 
be found servicedble by young readers or “speakers” 
who do not have access to President Adams’s British 
Orations, in three volumes, at $1.25 apiece. More 
advanced students, in limited numbers, may avail them- 
selves of an exhaustive, but not exhausting, monograph 
on Sir Thomas Wyatt and His Poems, in which that 
amatory old versifier is hunted into his fastnesses by 
Mr. W.E. Simonds, of Cornell University; and also of a 
studious edition (text, notes, and glossary) of Cynewulf’s 
Elene, prepared for the Library of Anglo-Saxon Poetry 
by Professor Kent of the University of Tennessee, after 
the general manner of its predecessors in the series. 
Cynewulf is unquestionably the Anglo-Saxon writer 
most difficult to read, which is to say that the writings 
assigned to him are the hardest reading in the English 
language. There is a place, therefore (though enthusi- 
astic Anglo-Saxon students will not unworthily avail 
themselves of it), for the translations, into the vernacu- 
lar, of Elene, Judith, Athelstan, or, The Fight at Bru- 
nanburh, and Byrtnoth, or, The ‘Fight at Maldon, by 
Professor J. M. Garnett of the University of Virginia, 
His versions of these minor pieces of Anglo-Saxon verse 
are literal, and will give ordinary readers an insight 
into the general character of our first singers below 
Caedmon and Beowulf. But, in his search for exactness, 
the translator has given us, too often, rough and bar- 
barous English that is not good speech to-day, and has 
not been justifiable at any period of the history of our 
twelve-hundred-year-old language. How often are lit- 
erary men unscholarly, and scholars unliterary ! 








The increased interest in the history of the Christian 
Church noticeable among us in these days, is creating a 
new class of works on this subject,—works that are popular 
in the best sense. Among these must be placed the volume 
of Dr. Stone of Philadelphia, entitled Readings in Church 
History. It is not a text-book nor a book of reference, 
but a series of lectures or essays upon some of the more 
important characters and epochs in the story of Chris- 
tianity. Properly enough, the selection of topics was 
governed by the fact that the book was designed for 
English-speaking readers, Hence more than half of the 
eighteen chapters it contains treat of the ecclesiastical 
history of Great Britain. The publishers announce that 
“during the past winter some parts of this v6lume were 
read. before large and representative audiences ” in the 
city where the author resides; and the favorable recep- 
tion accorded these lectures is not to be wondered at. 
Dr. Stone is thorough, candid, and non-partisan in lis 
treatment of his subject. His style is pleasing, and his 
spirit admirable. As an Episcopal rector, he speaks 

* Jovingly of the Church of England, but he well says 


ter-churches to spend their energies in closely following 
even that queenly mother” (p. 9). From this point 
of view, and with this conception of the true lessons to 
be derived from church history, the author discusses his 
selected topics. Beginning with the times of St. Igna- 
tius the martyr, he treats of Early Ritual Poetry, of the 
Solitary Life, of the Growth of Monachism, of Echoes 
from Nicea, giving a chapter to St. Martin of Tours, 
and another to St. Augustine and his mother, Then 
the scene changes to England, An introductory chapter 
is entitled The British Land and Church, This is fol- 
lowed by the story of the conversion of England, in 
which due prominence is given to the celebrated anec- 
dote of Gregory the Great and the English captives. 
The middle-age splendor is fully set forth, and the three 
great prelates at Canterbury—Lanfranc, Anselm, and 
Becket—are graphically characterized. Three chapters 
treat of the Reformation : one dealing with its beginnings, 
the second with its heroes on the Continent, while the 
third presents the movements under Henry VII. An 
entire chapter is devoted to Richard Hooker, another to 
The Puritan Supremacy, while the volume closes with an 
essay entitled The Story and Spirit of the Prayer-Book, 
more modern history being left untouched, The earlier 
chapters deal with periods not unknown to intelligent 
readers, but the middle portion presents much that is 
new even to well-read Americans, It is the story of old 
England during the papal supremacy, when Canterbury 
was the home of princes of the church who ruled the 
religious thought and life of England. In dealing with 
the struggle between Puritan and Anglican, the author 
is fair to both sides. He presents in apt lines the char- 
acters of John Milton and George Herbert, of Lancelot 
Andrewes and Richard Baxter, and dwells with enthu- 
siasm on Bunyan and his Pilgrim’s Progress. The 
Church of Christ can and does include both types, not 
yet in organic and visible unity, but a volume like this 
will be a help toward that unity. It abounds in passages 
that it would be a pleasure to cite. There is a good 
index, and the appearance of the book is attractive. 
That in religion force accomplishes nothing of good, but 
much of evil, is one of the chief lessons to be derived 
from its pages,—a lesson not needless even in America, 
where church and state are properly distinct, (85 
inches, pp. 584. Philadelphia: Porter and Coates. 
Price, $1.50.) . 


Mr. John Burroughs’s Indoor Studies, while it will not 
add to his reputation as an agreeable and suggestive 
writer, will not detract therefrom, but will show, in a 
limited degree, his intelligence in the capacity of a 
reader as well as in that of an observer of nature. In 
particular, one is interested to note what our most popu- 
lar author of field essays has to say of Thoreau, the 
American master in that division of literature. Oiher 
papers treat of Emerson, Carlyle, Arnold, Hugo, The 
Ethics of War, the author’s own career, etc. In litefa- 
ture and religious thought, as is well known, Mr. Bur- 
roughs is an intense “ radical;” and the iteration here 
of his belief that Christianity is dead, and that letters 
must take its place as a consoler, is so fitfully earnest as 
to betray some doubts of its success, as far as the writer’s 
own mind is concerned. Agnostic or Walt Whitman 
propagandism, from Mr. Burroughs’s pen, has been less 
successful than nature-study, and will be more speedily 
forgotten. (7353 inches, cloth, pp. iii, 256. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


The value of a book is not always directly propor- 
tioned to its size and cost; sometimes a small and unpre- 
tentious pamphlet may prove to be distinctly and widely 
serviceable. Such will very likely be true in the case of 
a modest little hand-pamphlet (so to speak), called The 
Books of the Bible Briefly Analyzed; for use in Bible 
Instruction, and for Bible Students in General, by Presi- 
dent A. Schultze, of the Moravian Theological Seminary 
at Bethlehem. It is a clear, logical, trustworthy, and 
instructive account of the canonical books, their author- 
ship, their purpose, and their contents. Biblical stu- 
dents will not all agree with the author in all his 
statements, but will recognize the modesty and the com- 
petency with which he 'treats crucial or doubtful points. 
(63X45 inches, paper, pp. 40. Easton, Pa.: H. T. 
Frueauff. Price, 20 cents.) 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Those interested in the progress of contemporary art 
in etching, and desirous of getting a little plain and 
helpful information concerning “ states,” “ proofs,” India, 
Holland, and Japanese papers, or prints on vellum orsatin, 
will le able to find guidance in a handsome pamphlet by 





“no more fatal mistake can there be than for the daugh- 


7 
lishell by his own firm (Frederick Keppel and Company 
and costs ten cents. 1 


The probable non-appearance of a life of Presiden 
Polk, by George Bancroft, was mentioned here short. 
time ago; but though this occasionally promised biog. | 
raphy proves to be mythical, the Harpers quigi, | 
announce, in their September bulletin, a life of Prag. 
dent Van Buren, by the same eminent and Venerable 
author. The announcement is in some respects the most 
interesting of the season; for students of American po. 
litical history cannot fail to be on the alert for an estimaty 
of a “ problematic character” from the pen of the firg 
of our living historians. 


The Boys’ Brigade, as already described in these pages, 
was originated by an enthusiastic Sunday-school teacher 
in Scotland, who was at the same time a prominent off. 
cer in a volunteer military corps. His object was tg 
“solve the problem of how best to retain and influence 
the senior boys connected with the Sunday-schools” 
That movement has now extended to the United State, 
Canada, and New Zealand. The literature connected 
with the movement is increasing, and includes The Boys’ 
Brigade Manual: How to Form and Conduct a Com. 
pany; The Boys’ Brigade Report: Fourth Annual Re — 
port; The Story of the Boys’ Brigade (a book of thirty. 

two pages, published by the Executive Committee, at 

6d. per dozen); The Boys’ Brigade Squad Roll Book; 

The Boys’ Brigade Company Register; Discharge Certif. 

cates, Other publications, respecting the drill, physical 
training, and rifle exercises, are also to be obtained for 
asmall price. In addition to these “ Brigade Publica. 
tions,” The Boys’ Brigade Gazette is published for the 
use of the officers, by authority of the Executive Commit. 
tee. Number three of this gazette is a fifty-six page, 
well-printed number, issued September 2, 1889, and full 


next number will appear about November1. Full par. 
ticulars regarding these publications, and also the steps 
necessary to the formation and enrolment of a company 


of the Boys’ Brigade, and the carrying on of the work, | 


will be forwarded to any one applying to Mr. William A. 
Smith, Brigade Secretary, Headquarters Office, 68 Bath 
Street, Glasgow, Scotland. 





Ethnology, history, and biblical science are all inter- | 
ested in the question: ofthe origin, character, and first 
seats of the Semitic peoples. While in the actual de 
velopment of the civilized world the Aryan nations have 
‘represented the progressive and enterprising, and ac- 


have contributed to a greater degree that element which 
always has been and always will be the most powerful 
factor and force in the formation of national or individual 
character; namely, the religious. Christianity has sprung 
from Semitic soil, although Aryan peoples have been its 
chief propagators, and the spiritual inheritance of Shem 
has passed into the tent of Japheth. The old but still 
ever-interesting problem as to the origin of the Semitic 
peoples and their relation to the Hamitic and Japhetic 
is a favorite study of not a few scholars. Of these, 
some maintain that there are not three, but only two, 
great classes or families of peoples,—namely, the Ja- 
phetic, or white, and the Hamitic, or black,—and that the 
Semitic are a mongrel race originating from the mixing 
of these two. The majority of older investigators urging 
this view maintain that the Semitics are really Aryans 
somewhat modified by an admixture from Hamitic 
sources. This position is taken not in opposition to the 
genealogical tables of the Old Testament, but the 
attempt is made to harmonize the two. Recently 4 
new modification has been given to the hypothesis by 
Edward y. Bunsen, who defends the view that the 
Semitics are fundamentally Hamitic in character, and 
only slightly modified by Japhetic or Aryan influences. 
This, too, is thought to be corroborated by scriptural 
evidences, but through such a fantastic interpretation, 
or, rather, misintefpretation, of the first chapters of 
Genesis as to forfeit a claim to sober investigation. In 
regard to Israel in particular, the English ethnologist, 
Bertin, in his “Races of the Babylonian Empire,” 
attempts to show that it was a badly mixed and mongrel 
race; but this also is done through historical com- 
binations of an entirely unreliable character. Attempts 
of this sort attest only again and again the thorough 
reliable character of the Old Testament statements in 
regard to early history of the East. It is one of the 
noteworthy features of the extensive modern researches 
in the Orient that, in all the vast amount of new ma 
terial made accessible through recent excavations and 





Mr. F. Keppel, the New York dealer in prints, Itis pub- 


discoveries, there has been only a strong confirmation 
of the biblical records, I 






























































of Brigade news, retrospective and prospective. The | 


cordingly also the most active, agency, the Semitic people | 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


atement of the circulation of The 
1 Times i8 given each week. The 
this week for p termes? = 
26 copies. Advertisers are free to exami , 
ae a esoraption list at ye T kon 
éng ratets $1.00 per line, with iscount. ieee 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per ¢ . 
ay advertisement running @ year, ~ oe i 
tiser agreeing to take a certain be hg oe 
of space (not less than three ine es) in eac! 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
eekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
ge: hess than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, cs pee hy “4 
may choose, 80 far as tt will not conflic wi % 
rarlier contracts with other advertisers, nor wit 
the Publisher’s idea of the general bey voted of 
the advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 


A correct st 
Sunday Schoo 
regular edition 


For nervous debility, use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. A. M. Bilby, Mitchell, Dak., 
says: “I have used it in a number of cases 
of nervous debility, with very good results.” 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 





ly Perfect, —The Union Pacific Railway, 
a fre Overland Route,” has equipped its trains with 
dining-cars of the latest pattern; and on and after 
August 18 the patrons of its fast trains between 
Council Bluffs and Denver, and between Council 
Bluffs and Portland, Ore. will be provided with 
delicious meals, the best the market affords, per- 
fectly served, at 75 cents each. Pullman’s Palace Car 
Co. will have charge of the service on these cars. 








The New York Fashion Bazar 
‘THE BEST LADIES’ MAGAZINE. 


THE OcTOBER NUMBER NOW READY. 





The Most Complete Periodical for Dress- 
makers in the World, 
AND 
The Most Popular Fashion Magazine for Mothers and 
Heads of Families. 





THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER WILL CONTAIN 
A Magnificent Chromo Supplement 
or 


Meissonier’s Great Painting, 


“FRIEDLAND: 1807,” 


BEPRESENTING 
Napoleon at the Zenith of His Glory at the 


Battle of Friedland. 
From the original t pectase ow in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, for which 966, were 
paid at the famous Stewart dale. 


; 


Now is the time to subscribe! . 


Price, $3.90 a year. 


The following premiums in CASH will be given to 
parties sending us subscriptions: 
For Five subscribers, one year, at $3.00 a year, 
we will give. $ 3.75, 









For Ten subscribers, ONC Year........0...08 « ,7.60. 
“ Twenty ‘ ed «. woe 15.00, 
“ Thirty “ “ 50, 
“ Forty “ “ te 
“ Fifty it) “e % 87.00. 
“ One Hundred subscribers, one year. 75.00, 
“ “Thousand o 760.00, 


And for larger numbers in proportion, 


Send remittances by Postal Money Order, Registered 
Letter, or Check, re f J y 


Address GEORGE MUNRO, 
Munro's PUBLISHING Hovss, 
P. O. Box 8751, 17 to 27 Vandewater St., N. Y. 


_T. DeWitt Talmage’s 





GATHERED GEMS. ststsis | 


full history of his life. 725 octavo pages ; 20 full-page 
illustrations. Price, cloth, $1.50; half 1 Ro. 
Fifty per cent discount to agents. The book will be 
sent bY mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Send 50 

or Prospectus and circulars, if you want to be 
anagent. Address, 

3.8. OGILVIE, Publisher, 
57 Bose Street. NEW YORK, 





ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 

F Dr, H. 8, Pomeroy’gbook,** Ethicsof Marriage,” 
the Chicago Journal, in unison with the press in 
general, says: “ It isalmost likea voice from heaven.” 
jtattacks and discusses tue unlawful destruction of 
unborn human life, tie American sin. Prefatory note 
by Thomas Addis Emmet, M.D., LL.D. Introduction 
Rev. J. T. Duryea, D.D. Appendix shows the laws 

of most of the States and Territories, regarding cer- 
tain forms of crime. A book for pastors, and preachers, 
husbands and wives. 12mo, cloth, 150 pp. Price, $1.00, 
postage free, FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 
. 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


‘| eral fate of the ordinary reaare 


offer. We only ask 


intendent, shall be given; and 


Address, 


* AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 


SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The superintendent who may be considering 
a change of singing-books in his school, can have 
a copy of our new book, “ Laudes Domini for the 
Sunday-School,” free of charge and postage paid. 
The book is so exceedingly attractive, so bright 
and cheerful, so full of true poetry and music that 
children love to sing, and so popular in the schools 
where it is used, that we know it has only to be 
seen to be adopted,—hence this extraordinary 


1. That the school is really contemplating a change; 
2. That the name of the church, pastor, school, and super- 


8. That we receive the request before November 1, 


THE CENTURY CO., 


83 BAST iv7th STREET, NEW YVYorns:z. 





WANTING THE 


BEAUTIFUL SONOS, 
GET 


ome BICLOW 


UNDAY-SCHOOLS 


BRIGHT ARRAY 


By Drs. LOWRY & DOANE. (one Tnsued, New iy mane an 


Tuanes Unequalied. 
lee, $40 per 100 ia Boards, 


& MAIN, "2sriageset 





A SUBSTITUTE 


—FOR— 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
REWARD CARDS. 


GARNERED GRAIN. A package of 12 smal) 
booklets of 12 pages each, ee as at atone tex s 
for every day in the mignth, with ys jeuresione. 
beautifully prin yor ye ut up Qty = nated 
wrapper. Brice, 25 cen per package, pos 2, 

MESSAGES, Twelve booklets of ene each, 
each booklet containing hot igen rvs | mins, wit 
figure illustrations baastitully prin in colors, ti 
fed edges. The 12 book- 
lets in paper box with illuminatedtep. Price, 60 cents 
per box, post free. 

WEL. STON Es. Twelve bocklets in a neat and 
artistic hinged casé. Each booklet hasScripture texts 
for eve: y day in the month, with floral illustration 
beautifully printed in colors, tied with gold cord, an 
edges colored. Price, 50 cents per case, post free. 





with gold cord, and with colo 





We commend the above booklets as substitutes for 
Swnday-school Reward Cards. ‘i hey will be kept by 
the children who receive them, and the hymns or 
texts learned from day to duy, and not meet the gen- 

edrd,—looked at for 
an hour, and then thrown aside. ' 

A trial will convince you of their usefulness and 
adaptability for purpose suggested. 


7 he above will be sent free by mail, on receipt of price, by 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, - - Fourth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 
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ILGRIM CHILDREN’S SERVICES. 


QP 
TEMPERANCE sc cistss 


a 
music. Also, VIII., Marvest Sheaves. VI 
Our Festival. ‘5c. eaci ; 100copies,§1, Samples free, 
Cong’! S. 8. & Publishing Society, Boston & Chicago. 


OUR GREAT OFFER! 


8. S. superintendents and teachers, send us your 
hame and address, and receive a copy of our Offer, 
which inéludes a Bible free. It willbe greatly to vour 
advantage. THE KEYSTONE P SHING 
CO., Tenth & Filbert Sts., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


AVE you sent 20 eents for THE BOOKS OF 
THE BIBLE ANALYZES), by Professor 
Schultze, or 90 cents for THE UNaTY OF THE 
RUTH IN CHRISTIANITY AND EVO: 
LUTION, by Dr. Hark? Both together. $1.00, post- 
paid. HeT. FRUEAUFP, Easton, Pa. 











HOSSFELD’S METHODS 


_For the study of Modern Languages. Ger- 
au, French, Spanish, and Italian, An im- 
proved and practical method for school and private 
fady. Each method contains grammar. exercises 
n conversation, and reading-lessons, Price, $1.25 each. 


Send for descriptive circulars, 
cTHE NEW YORK SCHOOL BOOK 
EABING HOUSE, 65 Duane St,, N. Y. 


$9 VS. $1000. Rose and Thorn. By Katharine 


Lee Bates. A Titled Maiden. 


PI LGRIM By Caroline Atwater Mason, The 
ermit of Livry. By M. R. House- 

PRIZE SERIES keeper, A Knot of Blue. 
Nell, « By L. E. Street. My Lady 
By J By Emily Weaver. How He Made His Fortune. 
y Julia A.W. De Witt. The best set of S. 8. library 
ah, 8 published. The set,6 vols., $9. Discount to Sunday- 
ools. Cong’! 8,8. and Pub.Soc., Boston and Chicago. 


Peorits IN POULTRY. A book of 256 pp., 
F Pan Ulustrations, Free to any one sending 50 cents 
or four months’ trial subscription to the American 
‘ priculturtat, See large adv. in previous issue. AMERI- 

AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 


“OXFORD” 











WARD & DRUMMOND, 
Sunday-School Books and Supplies, 


711 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY ‘Shatse for samples of tae 
L 





Select List of Books ) Lothrop Magazines. 
‘ Any one, 5c. ; lic. for the four. 
D. LOTHROP CO., Boston, 


| Send forcur NEW CATALOGUE 
LI R | Just out. The largest, the best, the 
| cheapest line in the market 
BOOKS. 


D. BR. NIVER PUB. Co., 
LIST OF SUN DA Y-SCHOOL 
Reward Cards and tickets. All 
imported this fall. Entirely new de. 








Albany. N. Y¥. 
signs. Send forit. GooDENOUGH & 
WoGtLom Co., 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 
ANTED at once, everywhere, a representative 
Man or Woman. Profitable business. Liberal 
Pay. All time not necessary. Special inducements 
offered until Dec. 25. Give references. R. H. WOOD- 
WARD & CO., Pubs., Baltimore, Md, 
ie 


. CROWELL & CO., 














Teachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East I7th St, N.Y. 








Reduced to 6Octs. 


We call special attention to the following 
list of unexcelled 


SINGING CLASS BOOKS 


the prices of which have sbeen reduced from 
75 cents per copy to 60 cents each : 

The Choice, McGranahan & Case. 

Marvest of Song. Case & McGranahan. 

The Joy. P. P. Bliss. 

New Song Era. F. W. Root. 

New Musical Quiver. Leason & Lafferty. 

Palace of Song. G. F. Koot. 

Prince of Song. Case & Williams. 

Realm of Song: G. F. Root. 

Song Herald. H.R. Palmer. 

Song King. H.R. Palmer. 

The Superior. F. M. Davis: 


Specimen pages of any of the above sent to 
any address, free of charge. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI, 0. 


And 19 East 16th Street New York City. 
— INT EB WA i — 


The Feast of Thanksgiving. 


By E. E. Hewitt and J. R. Sweney, 
A Sunday-school programme of Music, Readings, 
etc., for Harvest. Price, 5c. ; 50¢. per dozen by mail, 


JOHN J. HOOD, euiisacipnia, Pa. 
A NEW HARVEST SERVICE. 


AMONG THE GARNERED SHBEAVES. 
By MaRIon West. Original music, by J. KE. Trow- 
BRIDGER. Six original hymns, with new dialogues, 
recitations, etc. veral new features. 65 cents each ; 
$4.00 per hundred. Sample free to 8. 8. superintend- 
ents. 100 other exercises. Oatalogue free. 
HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Publishers, 
181-2 Bromfield St., Boston. 
vice, b 


THE HARVEST HOME. @si7. 


For Harvest-Tide and Thanksgiving. 
Consisting of Scripture Selections and Songs written 
for this Service, 16 pages. 

5 cents each; $4.00 per 100. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


81 RANDOLPH STREET, OHICAGO. 
Our New Sunday-school Music Book, 


HAPPY GREETINGS, 


Has music for the yearround. Samplecopy, 25cts. 
ASA HULL, 150 Nassau St., New York. 

A Concert Exercise for 

The Harvest Festival. Thanksgiving and Har- 
vest Home, consisting of Original Songs and Recita- 
t ons for large and small children, by Jessie H. Brown 
and J. H. Fillmore. Price, 5e ; 55¢e. per doz., postpaid ; 
bay per 100, not prepaid. Fillmore Bros., 185 Race St. 
‘Nucinnati,O. Ward & Drummond,711 Broadway, N.Y. 


By W. A. OGDEN. A 

NTHEM CHOIR. collection of easy anthems, 
choruses, opening and closing pieces. 208 pages. 
Price, $10.50 per doz. ; sample co $1. Specimen 
pages free. W. W. WHITNE Publisher, Toledo, O. 


Send to the OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
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BOSTON, for list and description of SAABBATH- 


D SONG BOOKS. 





HY MNS,TUNES & CAROLS 


SCHOOL and all other SACR 
for the Sunday School, &c, Jm- 
mense Success, ac. paid; 


Ow, 
Reapill by express $3.60 per doz. 30 


perloo, J.H.Kurzenknabe & Son;, Harrisburg. Pa. 





CARMINA SANCTORUM. 


A Monthly representing the highest literary 
and artistic ability, and suiting different tastes in 
reading.—Boston GLOBE. 


Volume 79, Number 473. 


HARPER'S: MAGAZINE 


October. 


The Fair of Nijnii-Novgorod. 
By Tuwoporr CuILD. Fourteen Illustrations by 
T. pp THULSTRUP, 


The Building of the Church of St.-Denis. 


By CHARLEs ELIOT NorRTON. Illustrated, 


With the Eyes Shut. 


By Epwarp Bettamy. A Sketch. 


Recent Progress in Surgery. 
By W. W. Kuun, M.D. A popular exposition of theas 
tonishing advance in this department of medicine. 


A Corner in Scotland Worth Knowing. 
By Pro'essor W. G. BLarkin, D.D. Ten Illustrations 
by JosnrPm PENNELL and W. SMALL. 


Butterneggs. \ 
A Story of Heredity. By ANNIx TRUMBULL SLOSSON, 
Page Illustration by A. B, Frost. 


Hierapolis and its White Terrace. 
By TristRaM Evtis. Illustrated, 


A Little Journey in the World. 
ANovel. By CoarnLes DUDLEY WARNER. Part VII. 


A Peculiar People. 

By Howarp Pye. A sketch of the Dunkers, theit 
customs and their quaint town Ephrata. With 
Nine Dlustrations by the Author, 2 


AStory. By MaraareEt J. PRESTON, 


Forests of the California Coast Range. 
By Frep. M. Somers. Profusely Illustrated. 


Captain Brooke’s Prejudice. 
By Mrs. Lucy 0. Lin11m. A Story. Two Illustrations, 


Poems : 

THE NOBLE PATRON. By AvustTINn Dornson. With 
Eight Superb Illustrations by E. A. AnBxry, includ+ 
ing the Frontispiece. 


HAIL, TWILIGHT. By WILLIAM WoRDsworRTm, 
Tllustrated by ALFRED Parsons, 


DISCOVERY. By Lucy Larcom. 


ALL’S WELL AT THE EARTH. By Howarp 
Hat. 


An Accommodation. 
Full-page Drawing by Grorex pu MavURrEn, 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 


By GeoreE WILLIAM CuRTIB, 


Editor’s Study. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HowWELtis, 
Monthly Record of Current Events. 
Editor’s Drawer. 


Literary Notes. sy Lavrence HurTon. 





nnteacsintindlstestiencas ‘ 
HARPER'S PERIODICALS 
* 
Per Year: 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE........cs00000 Postage Free, $4.00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY... HE: we 4.00 
HARPER'S BAZAR.....cccccscsenscesssece “ 4.00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEROPLE...... ¥ 2.00 





Booksellers and postmasters usually receive subseri 
tions. Subscriptions rent direct to the Publishers should 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft, 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with 
the current number, 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Thelargest circulation ofany 
perosienl ingthe world. ‘** The 
r) hila. Ladies’ Home Jour- 


nal and Practical Housekeeper.” g@Sam- 
ple copies free. CURTIS PUB. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 











EAD the notes on the Sunday-school Lessons 
and Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor toptos in THE ILLUSTRATOR, 6 cents 
® copy 60 cen's a@ year. 
. JS. MORROW, Minneapolis, Miun. 


| Ifso, and desire fashionable 

| writing-paper at reasonable 
rices,ask your stationer for 
oston Linen, 

our Complete samples of 


Boston Bond, 
* 
paper representing over 230 











Best hymns and tunes for church worship. 











simp Captivating. Tice, $5.30 


“SONGS, OF REJOICING ku g3t 





or Bunker Hill Linen, 
li he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stam for 

; variet yhich li 
Postage is 16 cts. per Ib. ti Boum, wk vet 
Express often cheaper. ' lin Street, Bosta, oa 





O YOU WRITE LETTERS? Copies of them will 
} save you timeandtrouble. Use Kushnell’s Perfect 
#@tter Copying Book. N opress required, Letter size 


Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York, | Syiistai.'Si/usi"iss ude din Clatiunnet,o, | Hatecsre “A'Minuncie-ay'ci se Pula Pe 


Aunt Dorothy’s Funeral. ais 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage: 


ONE COPY, $2:00 a year. The same price percopy 
for ony number of copies less than five. To a new 
bu ber, half price (g1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00a year. To new subscribers, half price (50 


cents}. 
CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper at the 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half ped (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together Jo be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 

If a school has had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger oneata lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so, e 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smulier schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of-the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
school is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
shall be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
-(50 cents) for new, un condiiion that the order for the 
pers be accompanied by a statement that the num- 
r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers inthe school. This does not 
mean that every teacher must actually be asubscriber, 
but that the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, i4 or- 
der to secure the required number. Any numt rof 
wopigs in excess of the required umber may be wav- 
scri for atthe sametime. TZtachers beionginy tothe 
sume househeld may be counted as ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If there are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
other, the club subscription need hot be for more 
four copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


WHO ARE “ NEW” SUBSCRIBERS? By anewsub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscription from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additiona/ subscriptions by or for other members 
of the household will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
Srming » club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional copy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
“copies formed on the “Small School” plan hag 
above). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it humbers 
sixty, and so on. 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED. The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
e members, or in a package to one address, ord- 
g to the preference of subscribers. ‘The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
rtion of the teachers of a school get their 
ter from one post-office, and others in the 
got theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 
Different schools are not to unite in the forming of a 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of copies taken entitles it, 
oped the name of the school should be mentioned in 
or 








e er. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
@Miditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro raia for the time that he is to receive the 


er. 
Peabscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
oflice to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
oth county and state. ‘ 
If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such ayy will oblige the ) eens by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year by 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a Jair trial of the 
paper. A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 

r one year on! 


The paper wilt not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en 
able all the teachers of # school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
ndon, E. C., will receive yearly or ey Aap d sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 
id, direct from Philadelp’ to the sub- 
following rates :— 
to 1@s. each, 


a copies, 
d 83.6da, ** 


10 copies and upwards, 7s.6d, “ 
'To secure the above raves for five or more copies, the 
peeete must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
mt either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
kage to one address, whichever may be preferred 
the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 











Rouen, Rep, 
CHAPPED 
— ANo—=— 
scaly Skin 
PREVENTED BY 
(iticura 
-; Soap s- 
RTURING SKIN BLEMISHES, ROUGH, 
cracked, scaly,and reddened skin and hands, 


are speedily overcome by that. most exquisite of 
Skin beautifiers, the CuricuRA MEDICATED TOILET 





Soap. 

It stimulates the sebaceous glands to pour out the 
sebum or oily matter designed to lubricate the skin 
and scalp, and keep them healthy, and thus pre- 
vents blackheads, pim “les, and many forms of skin 
blemishes not affected by any other soap. 

For preserving, freshening, and beautifying the 
complexion and skin, and imparting that velvety 
softness and whiteness of the hands so much de- 
sired, it-isincomparably superior to all other Skin 
Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, 25c. Prepared by the 
PoTrer DrvG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

&@@~ Send for ** How to Beautify the Skin."’ 





Skin and Sealp preserved and bean 't- 


Ru 









dent 


PREPAREDam G 


FOR THE TEETH. 
DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most ane tful, refreshing, agreecable,and beneficial 
tf 


Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE Cecesrateo HOYT’S GERMAN COLOCNE. 


BIfOAM. 


"rice ever placed before the public, 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 
UARANTEED sr E. W. Hovt & Co., Lower, Mass. 








$3 


w. 
$3 





CAUTION 


Ww. 


Best Material. Best Style. 
If any dealer says he has the W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES without 

mame and price, stamped on pot 

sold by your dealer, write W. 6 


L. DOUGLAS | 
SH @] E GENTLEMEN. 


in the world. Examine his 
.00 GENUINE HAND-SEWED SHOE. 


¥? 4 HAND-SEWED WELT SPOr. 
. 1CF AND FARMERS’ SHOE, 
50 EXTRA VALUE CALF SHOE, 


25 WORKINGMAN’S SHOE, 
pointy to Te 
L. DOUCLAS 
SHOE 


LADIES. 
Best Fitting. 


ut him down asa fraud. If not 


L. BROCKTON, MASS. 





CONSUMPTION 


Is now admitted by the medical authorities to be 
a deficiency or undue waste of Oxydizable Phos- 
»yhorus normally existing in the human economy. 
The remedy consists in the administration of a 
reparation of Phosphorus being at once assimila- 
»ie¢ and oxydizable. WINCHESTER’S HYPO- 
PHOSPHITES is the only preparation of Phos- 
»Lorus which combines these characteristigs in the 
righest degree. For consumption, brdhohitis, 
coughs, night sweats, and nervous diseases it is 
pnequetes. Recommended by physicians. Sold 
by druggists. $1 per bottle. Send for circular. 
Winchester & Co., Chemists, 162 William St., N. Y. 
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CAUSE 
OF 








BLAIR’S 


DICESTIVE TABLETS. 
The best remedy for 
INDIGESTION, ACID STOMACH, HEART-BURN, Etc. 


They are put up in substantial metal cases, of con- 
venientsize and shape to carry in vest pocket, thereby 
affording a remedy always at hand when wanted, 


25 CENTS BY MALL. 
HENRY C. BLAIR’S SONS, 


WHERE 
INSURED? 


In Boston, atthe office 
of Hub Gore Mak- 
ers,the largest manu- 
jacturers of hoe- 
Elastic in America. 
‘Lhis rade Mark on 












ARE 


YOUR 


CONGRESS 


SHOES 


the inside of the Elas- 
tic is the Insurance 
Seal Stamp. 


HOW Insured ? 


By this legal doca- 
ment, which accom- 
panies the shves. 


INSURED? 










Walnut and Eighth Streets, Philadelphia. 
ELJ 


GE'S genes 
icine, but 2 steam-cooked 
FOOD Neary 











MORT 
0 











ASK FOR j 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 
INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 
No trouble, no boiling, always ready, Put up in 1b 
tin cans at 75c, STEPHEN r WHITMAN SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa, 


BA BRER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 


Pe ra t 
BEST | THE PERFECTION sor'sct? 


and Seif 
it Waste Consumin 








CANDLES are 
and BOYCE BROTHERS. 
DRIP jelphia,SoleAg’tsUnited States 


| unequaled, 
| Ph 






BEAUTY or POLIS 

LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS. UNEQUALLED.| 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 








~ BABY CARRIAGES 


WE DELIVER FREE. Send tor catalogue. 
W. B. NUTTING CO., 182 Hanover St., Boston, Mass. 
Ask for the Daisy Pillow Sham Holder. 
€2"Send stamp for e. (Name goods desired.) 

CARRIAGES eatas onsets 
B BY R on all, Free. Adjustable, 
Recli: ‘and Invalid irs. — Prices, 
LUBURG MFG.CO. 145 N. 8th St.Philada. 


rien si 


IMKEN SPRING VEHICLES. 











HMandreds of Thou«anads in Use. 
Try One. Will give you Best Satistaciion. 





BUY A 


SteelEdge Dust Pan 


And you will accept no 
other as a gift. 


FoR SAL® BY ALL DEALERS. 





INSURANCE CERTIFICATE. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 15, 1888. 


This {usures to the wearer of these 
shoes perfect service of the Gore for ONE 
AND ONE-HALF YEARS /from date letter 
in Trade Mark. If the Elastic fails within 
eighteen months, send the shoes by express, at 
our e, from any part of the United, 
States, Canada, Mexico, West Indies, or 
Sandwich Isl’ ds, and we will insert new Gore in 
Jinest manner, and return shoes free o; 


rn e. 
Digned. HUB GORE MAKERS, Boston. Mass. 











WHAT Insured ?— The Elastic Gore. 


Shrinking. Look Better. 

| Sth | Fit Better. 
Against Losing Shape. Shoes | Feel Better. 
Ww Power Baap hang ” (Last Longer. 


WHERE Sold? Every shoe dealer can sell you 
shoes containing Insured Hub Gore, if you és a 
They cost nomore. Some dealers will coax you to bu 
imitations, on which they make eaéra profit. Loo 
out for such “ dodges.” Refuse positively any Congress 
Shoes without the Heart Trade Mark on the elastic. 
We furnish Hub Gore to over 1,000 makers of good 
shoes, and insure the shoes, 100,000dealers sell them. 
If your dealer won’t supply you, write us for list of 
dealers in your locality. 
(Copyright, 1889, by Hub Gore Makers, Boston, Mass.) 


Donation Parties 


Are just as important as ever, and noth- 
ing can be given for the same amount 
of cost that will suit your pastor and his 
wife more than a first-class Family Soap, 
gov es if you can get one of those 
Larkin boxes containing so many fine 
toilet articles, such as tooth-powder, 
shaving-soap, and a fine line of toilet 
soaps, made in the most perfect manner, 
and so pure and refined that a queen 
might use them, Send a postal card, 
with your full name and address, to 
J. D. Larkin & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and 
they will promptly forward_you a box, 
price of which is only six dollars. 
They ask no pay for the goods until 
the soaps have been on trial thirty days, 
and the parties know that they are 
satisfied. 


~BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 











° 








TOOL PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO., 





BABY'S 


fied by CuTICUMAA MEDICATED SOAP. 


Limited, 607 Market 
Pern tpikeruia fa. 
wend 2 cents for Ulusirated catalogue 





Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully :ested 
and indo: sed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
+:0:eF ought to bave it on sale. Ask him for it, 
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WORTH REPEATING 


THE HOURS. 


[By Jones Very.] 





The minutes have their trusts as they g0 by 
To bear Thy love who wing’st their view]; 
flight ; 
To Thee they bear their record as they fly 
And never from their ceaseless round alight, 
Rich with the life Thou liv’st they come to me 
Oh!: may I all that life to others show. ”~ 
That they from strife may rise and rest in Thee 
And all thy peace in Christ by me may knoy. 
Then shall the morning call me from my rest” 
With joyful hope that I Thy child may liy.. 
And hee the evening comes, ’twill make my 
est 
To know that Thou wilt peaceful slumbery 
give; 
Such as Thou dost to weary laborers send 
Whose sleep from Thee doth with the ‘dews 
descend, 





THE MORAL FORCE OF 
POETRY. 


[From The Andover Review.] 


Every true poet does a spiritual work of 
some sort, and is a benefactor in doing it, 
The kindled imagination, the clearer per. 
ception of ends higher than carnal ones, 
the more vivid sense of an ideal world 
which poetry always gives those who feel 
its influence, make the spirit richer. But 
poetry has nobler benefits than these to 
confer. It can lend itself to moral forces, 
and so become a factor in the renovation 
and perfection of @haracter. It can do 
this by vividly presenting moral and spir. 
itual truth to the imagination, thus teach- 
ing by object-lesson the beauty and the 
controlling power of goodness. ‘The great 
est poetry has thus taught religion and 
morals. God’s being and the moral order 
seem more real to men since Dante, 
Shakespeare, and Milton have written, 
Right motives have more power in the 


Paradise Lost had not been. 

Poetry may also ‘help moral forces 
(unless the poet’s gift be the dramatic one 
and that of the supreme order) by the 
poet’s sympathy with and rapt utterance 
of the highest ethical truths. It is true 


distinct. Poetry ismore than the incul- 
cation of religion and morals in glowing 
verse. The Hebrew prophets may per- 
haps be called. great poets. But it is not 
as prophets that they are called so. A 
prosaic mind might prophesy. Poetry is 
art. Its immediate end is not persuasion, 
but representation. 

The poet professes, not to persuade men 
to do or to be something, but to help them 
see something. He puts his story into 
music to remind those who read it that it 
addresses, not the executive faculties with 
which men earn their bread, but the 
imagination. Nevertheless the story which 
he tells may contain ethical facts, and he 
may show in telling itsuch sympathy with 
goodness as shall make it seem winsome. 
Milton’s “Comus,” for example, is ex- 
quisite poetry, and poetry aglow with 
moral feeling. ‘The delight which a 
healthy mind feels in its imaginative 
beauty must be accompanied with sym- 
pathy with the moral feeling it breathes. 
The Spirit’s closing words, 


“ Mortals, that would follow me, 
Love virtue; she alone is free; 
She can teach yeu how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 
Or, if virtue feeble were, 

Heaven itself would stoop to her,” 


are perceived to be the noblest truth in 
being recognized as the highest poetry. 
Tennyson is entitled to a place among 
those poets whose work is directly linked 
with moral and spiritual forces. His 
imagination is like Spenser’s in its eleva- 
tion and purity, although, of course, not 
comparable in wealth and force to that of 
the “‘ poet’s. poet.’”” Its home is among 
spiritual things. Its congenial task 18 
that of clothing truth and beauty with 
shining form. When its artistic. purpose 
requires it to set forth wickedness, it gives 
it its proper blackness The “ Idylis of 
the King” is an exquisite work of art, 
and it is also a high moral achievement. 
King Arthur’s purity and tenderness set 
off against the foil of Guinevere’s sin is 4 
contribution to English manhood as well 
as to English literature. We do not say 
that Tennyson takes a higher rank among 
poets from the fact that his genius allies 
itself so readily to ethical truth. — It is 
perhaps true that a greater imavination 
obeving a more earthly spirit would write 





¢ 
| D. $. WILTBERGER, Prop., 283 N. 2d St., Phila, Pa 


greater poetry than his, It is certainly 








world than if the Inferno, Macbeth, and | 


that nis work and that of the preacher are | 
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= n’s genius has, because 
true that ee ip ha ed ir ed-enda higher 

han those of art, high as these are, 201 

that this nobler —T does not lessen 
we hepa sagt or out another and yet 
-: valuable spiritual service which a 
vt av render to his age, and to give 
poet may vor thinking that this, too, has 
our reason for thinking, te Th 

‘en given by the English Laureate. 1 he 
rain at help the spiritual life of his 
“e by giving expression to its truest 
thought and its deepest feeling. trae 
fee! in his heart that truth which God has 
wiven it to express, he may live in it and 
by it until it fully possesses him, and de- 
mands expression. Then he may let it 
command his poetic faculty for its fit 
utterance, and so give it, clothed in artis- 
tie beauty, to the world, So he will: 
interpret to the best life of his time the 
movement of God’s Spirit in it. He will 
help it come more quickly and fully into 
the lesson which this movement gives and 
do better the work for which the divine 
teaching is a preparation. If an age has 
a poet doing this work for it, some of his 
words will link themselves to its question- 
ing as though expressing its perplexity 
and yearning, and others of them will 
seem to announce its spiritual discoveries, 
and to carry, too, the joy those discoveries 
brought. We think that Tennyson did 
this service to his generation in his ‘In 
Memoriam.” This is of all his poems that 
which has most deeply impressed the —_ 
lish and American mind. Competent ob- 
servers of contemporaneous intellectual 
life believe that it did more than any of 
them to make him famous, Mr. Glad- 
stone said in The Quarterly Review in 
1859: “ By the time ‘In Memoriam’ had 
sunk into the public mind, Mr. Tennyson 
had taken his rank as our then first living 

oet.” Another writer said in the same 
Review in 1884: ‘‘ There is no question 
that Lord Tennyson first earned his great 
fame by his ‘In Memoriam.’ ” 

It cannot be justly said that the poet’s 
subsequent works have added nothing to 
his fame; for they have illustrated other 
phases of his enius, and so enlarged the 
public conception of, it. But it is certain 
that none of them, not even the “ Idylls 
of the King,” has beeh as warmly received 
as.was ‘‘In Memoriam.” Nor has any 
penetrated the mind of our time so deeply. 
A sufficient proof of this may be found in 
the comparative number of extracts from 
it in any good dictidnary of quotations, 
and especially in the character of these 
extracts. They greatly outnumber those 
from any other poem, and have a still 
greater superiority in weight. The 
thoughts which the poet has pyt into the 
mind of his time are chiefly found here, 

These quotations remind ug;that it was 
by its thought that “In Memoriam ” won 
the poet’s renown. His gifts had been 
fully revealed in his earlier works. ‘‘ Dora,” 
“Locksley Hall,’ “The Dream of Fair 
Women,” “The Death of King Arthur,” 
“The Princess,” are worthy of him, The 
melody of his verse, his power to see and 
show the beauty and suggestiveness of 
nature, his lyric emotion, his historic 
imagination, are all adequately repre- 
sented in them. One would not be very 
rash in saying that some of these poems 
are more perfect art and more likely to be 
read in the next century than “In Memo- 
riam.” Evidently the greater fame of the 
latter is due to the greater interest its 
contents had for the mind of the time. 
We find it explained in these words, 
which Frederick Robertson (a critic rarely 
tfc to say what literature touched 
the better thought of his day) wrote about 
it soon after it appeared: “ It is the most 
precious work published this century— 
Written in memory of his friend Arthur 
Hallam, and exhibiting the manifold 
phases through which the spirit passes, 
of rebellion, darkness, doubt, through the 
awful questions about personal identity 
hereafter, reunion, and the uncertainty 
Whether love be indeed the law of the 
universe, on to placid trust, even cheer- 
fulness, and the deep conviction—all is 
well.... To me it has been the richest 
treasure I have ever had.” 

Plainly it was the meaning of the poem 
Which gave it its surpassing power. ° Men 
read it and loved it, because it met a deep 
h Spiritual want. To see how it did this we 
Must see the underlying truth which the 
poem expresses, Its teachings blend in 
the declaration that the heart of man 

ads a revelation of God in its deepest 
€xperiences. The poet’s great sorrow is 
lifted out of egotism by being set forth in 
its larger aspects. His intellectual force 
and artistic skill unite in making all those 
experiences of pain and doubt and con- 
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flict which he presents seem to be not so 
much revelations of what came to him, 
as, to use Robertson’s words, “ phases 
through which the spirit passes.”. . . 

The poet shows us the soul awakened 
by sorrow to hear God’s voice in its heart, 
and to know itself immortal. 
of the poem is that the heart of man re- 
ig a personal disclosure of the divine 

fe. 
the time is due to the inherent attractive-. 
ness of this truth. 
conviction into which life was leading 
them expréssed in it, with noble beauty. 
So they 
of its verse became the music of their 
faith; 
ter tribute than praise—the gratitude and 
reverence due to one both poet and 
prophet, 


The burden 


Its especial power over the mind of 


Men have found the 


1ave pondered it, until the music 


They have given its author a bet- 














UNEXCELLED IN 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 








Pretision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 








FIRST CLASS PIANO. 


SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0. 





CORNISH 
ORGANS 


Great installment offer, fier’. for 
iustrated vatelogue Matied free 
n: 
CORNISH & CO., 
Washington, N. J. 








ORGAN Gen ROU 


Fine Pipe Orvan, ad. 
co., HAGERSTOWN, Md, 





Dex BUY till seeing the catalogue of, Bum 
Erie, 


pmerr ORGAN Co., Limited, 













A.B. E.L.SHAW, 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 
Manufacturers of 


PYRG 


From $48,00 upward. 
. 27 Sudbury st, 
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‘D-OSTERMOOR & SON. rons” | 








CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE 


Furniture, Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, etc. 


BAXTER C. SWAN, 244 & 246 8, 2d St., Phila, Pa, 





CHURCH 


LODCE & PARLOR 


FURNITURE 
Largest Manufacturers im the Country 
S.C. SMALL & ¢€O., eo 178 Boston, Mass. 





FLAGS AND BANNERS 


For Sunday-schools and all-other uses, 


SiISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 





ANNERS FOR SUNDAY- SCHOOLS. 
$1.50 to $10, Silk or merino. Iron Banner 
Stands, 75e. Send for illus, price-list. 


Cc. A. MART & OO,7, 183 N, 3d St., Phila., Pa. 





THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC, 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler 
Reflector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivableuse, Catalogues 

free. Pleasg state wants. 
WHEELES REFLECTOR 00, 
20 Washington St., Boston, Meas. 

, Nh. 








B 
195 Michigan St.. Chica; 
t., Philadein) Pa 


25 N. 13th 


Do You Want Money? 
Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand or Five Thousand 

liars? Yott éan multiply’ 
it by ten if one year by get- \ 







ting the sole agency for our 
watches in your city. We 
guafantee you absolutely 
against loss, supply adver- 
tising matter free, give exelu- 
sive agency, sole use of our * 
club forms, and protect you from competition. You 
know that our Keystone Dust-Proof Watches contain 
everything essential to accurate time kg in ad- 
dition to humerous patented improvements found in 
no other watch. They are the Best and our prices 
the lowest, No one else can give you one4enth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once fort full particu- 
lars before your town is taken. We refer to an 

commercial agency. Capital, $300 6oo. Full Pai 

THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO, 
qo4g Walnut St., Philacelphia. 








moving the plaster. 
ures for an estimate. Send for circular. 


PANELED 


METAL CEILINGS 


Of Fine Corrugated, Twilled, and Embossed Iron, 


IN DESIGNS SUITABLE FOR 


Churches, Stores, Schools, and Residences, 


Handsome, Durable, Fire-Proof. 
CHEAPEST IN THE END. 





Easily applied in old buildings without re- 
Send diagram and meas- 


HENRY S. NORTHROP, 


MANUFACTURER, 


18 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 








‘00D SENSE” 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


are sold at all Leading Retail Stores. Ask for them 





LINE Corsets are the best. 


Dr. Warner’s CELEBRATED Cora- 
Over 14 mil- 





lions sold in this country alone, 


a = 





SMITH’S 
Oe ommon stnet 


ROOM HOLDER 
BEST 








’ 


SEE tg 
Ama) Ja 





AGENTS WANTED. 


by 4 room gither end up; is never 
Pi and 


B 
., Keeps a wet broom 
im re tin, by ae ding it nd 
to dry out thorou Ys 
ways keep ] ise Semple 
Py be more. th Vy helt’ mon es cout: 
stamp for terms. sent prepaid on receipt 
of $1.00. ENCLE SPRING CUN CO. 
Manufacturers of Patented Specialties. Hazleton, Pas 








arn 
yd EASY T 


G. W. GRIFFIN & 00,85 


THE GRIFFIN RUG MACHINE 


Leads All its Competitors. 
It works either rags or 
is Simple, Durable, 
OPERATE, 

Price, by mail, 


Plain, $1.00. 
Nickel Plated, $1.50 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Send 
for. Circulars, 
Agents Wanted, 















Franklin Falls, N.H, 





AQENTS y Ke B, TREAT’S Catalogue ot 
Serd To yee new meag et Sundry 


> 






uick sales. Big 


000. sol Es 
. E.B.TREA 












CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNE) 
Satisfaction guaranteed,or nosale, Hy 
timate given of cost and descriptivecata 
logue furnished on application, 


. Jd. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MoShane Bell Foundry — 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimxus and Prats for CHURCHES, &c, 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 
es 


Mention this paper. Baltimore, Ma, 


PANT-STRETCHERS; FREE 
5 

Send 12e. for postage and packing. Best invention 
for taking out wrinkles and vageing at the knees. For 
6c, additional, if mention is made of this paper, we 


will send ‘full line of samples of custom clothin 
48-inch ae and full directions... BAY 
PANTS CO 


STAT 
» 34 Hawley Street, Boston, 


ming to our office tor 
preparation, 


—— SALARY 4 EXPENSES of 
————S on 


gents tonal boo! on our plan. Sala: 


ti lon sales. 5 to 33 per month can pe made, 
5 Ou’ e a iC’ w s8u) rise 
you, JOHN ©. WINSTON & OO. Philads. or Obicago, 





FRANCES E. WILLARD’S {Siuitpece or 0 


Years. Autobiogra; d history of W.C. T.U. 6,000 
sold before issued ; Thode guaranteed, Bi Money for 


solicitors. For liberal terms ani address 
H.J. SMITE & CU., Phila. eu Wanted. 





WANTED ! 
. 
in our business guaranteed, as oper ace warrants, 
Address, SUBSCRIPTION DVEP'T, 

CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 











IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 





wy sisal). © CAN RUN IT. 


AGENTS WANTED (occ! 7ue Chrtstian’s 


SpPpy 


Life,” a religious book heartily 
endorsed by all denominations. Special Terms. 
T. T. Tasker. Sr.. Pub’r,. 921 Arch St.. Phila. 











Salesmen who can give good reference 
and security. Salary andadvancement 


ODD, MEAD, & 








UST ISSUED! Romanism in Four Chap- 


+ ters, with an open letter to Archbishop srenne 
i» reply to hos strictures, ; iebe, D.D. 
Introduced hy Chapla:n MeCabe. Cloth,S0c.: p :per.250, 
Ageuts wanted, 


By Rev. H.C. » 
. J. MORROW, Minneapolis, Mina, 





| burgh. N.W. Expanded M-tal Co.,¢€ 
| St. Louis Exnanded Metnt €o.. 8 


eae - om | ALL PAPER sotccerect qi. Bee 

t te ft | ? styles, perfect, full le: 
Agente weil LIVING LEADERS «WORLD. Handsome Colds 18c. a toll 
Graph'c biographies of Sovereigns, Statesmen, 
etc. Elegantly illustrated. A masterly work. 


J.W. KEELER & CO,,Philadelphia, Pa. 





LEASANT HOME-MAKING, 
with PROFITABLE INVESTMENT of / 
‘sage or small capital, suggests 


KANSAS CITY 
KANSAS 


Controlling a large proportion of the fittest properties 
there, for residence, business, or manufacturing, we 
@in be of advantage to you. A small sum down will 
hold valuable Rye for a charming home or the 
CERTAIN ADVANCE in VALUES. Buildings 
megane by buyers, in sightly, healthful locations, to 

paid for on installments, a feature of our business, 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO. 


AMES Q, HUSTED, Poesident. 








BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


1 PER 
©, SENT. 


QUARTERLY. 


Best Commercial Real Estate 
for Security. 


Caceres hiet, send to GEORGE 
Leona en, Ag’ Oflize 9, 10 & 11 Adver 
tiser Building, 246 Washington St., Boston, 


The Kansas Investment Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. | ?° Devonshire st. 
Philadelphia.—114 South Fourth Street; 
EDWIN A, BARBER, Resident Manager. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN 
Conservative Investment Securities, 
Capital (Full Paid), $500,000. Surplus, $100,000. 


HERBERT E. BALL, President, Topeka, Kangas. - 
GroReE C, MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass, 














ete 
Vv 


Qe . " 
oxy" INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS. 


O/ Solid =p Yes omy EOF 
% wate | ts 70 


DevonshireSt. 
Securities, Boston. 


WARREN LOAN AGENCY, 
Fairbury, Nebraska, 
Has great experience in loaning money in Nebraslta 
r persons Bast. All loans made absolutely , safe, 
tes net to lenders, 7-to 9 pet cent. Time, one to six 
years. For details and references, write for circular. 


ING IN ALL BRANCHES. | 
Boh bests tier Epscsal Renuvmiek ieee Hise 
catbicl tot Wivalltnatse Rowton rea 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


30Sand 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA, 
Capital, $250,000. 
Write for references. , 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York. 
YOU HAVE LIVED AND WON, 

For example of its operation address the Company, 
giving your age. 

OVER 350.000 acres of Choice Farm Lands. Fail- 
ure of crops never known. Besta!)-the-yearclimatein 
the world. Soiladapted toall kindsof farming. Plenty 
of water. Low prices, and Speen ly liberal terms. 
C. E. Simmons, Land Com. C. & N.W. R’y, Chicago, Il 


FARM 























¥ Hest soil, climate, and location in the 
South. J. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Vas 


_ ~« 








1888-POMONA NURSERIES-189° 


WONDERFUL PEACH. 


Lawson, Kieffer, Le Conte 
Pears; Spaulding and Japan. 
Plums; Apples, Cherries, Quinees, 
and Nut-bearing trees. Strawber-: 
ries, Raspberries, Blackberries,and 
Grapes inlargesupply. All worthy 
old & promising new varietics. Catalogua 
free. WM. PARKY, PARRY, N. J. 


URPEE’ FARM_ & 1889 No farmer can 
ANNUAL & afford to go 
without it. 168 pp. elegantly illustrated. Price 10c. 
by mail, Burpee’s Special List of Novelties free to 
dress, W.A & 


any TLEE BURPEE & Oo.. Philadelphia. 


IF YOU WANT ROSES, 


LOWER or VEGETABLE SEEDS, send for 
our new Guide. THE DINGEE & CONARD 
CoO.. West Grove, Pa. 


DN mri dyn he apace pag babes hy yh = 
Trellises, ete. write for our illus. price list, mailed 
" Central Expanded Metal Ce., Pitts. 




















— 


Lustres6c. Daw sks!8c. Heavy Embossed Golds 35c 
Send 10c, for postage : ‘ating papers wanted and will send 
to any address in U. S8., samples with borders to match, 


A. L, Diament & Co, *2ofeer ins hee 








A gents Wanted in every town, city. and county 

in the Un ted States and Canada, either ventle- 
men or ladies. For valuable information and full pi r- 
ticular:, address (enclo-ing2-cent stam)), National 
Type Writer Co., Box 5159, Boston, Mass, 


And steady work right at ho 
$3:75 A DAY forany man er lady. Write 
atonee, Franklia Pub. Oe., Richmond, Va. 























THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 











Corvniont 


““WHAT CAN'T BE CURED 
must be endured.” Fight dirt with 


SAPOLIO 


and you will win. 


Is there any melody in work ? Work 
Seer cert en |, pethee Asird incor hops, byt se 
\ som aged iia stn hobs poo htly, work is ay “8 the 
There is melod ¥ 

works © uses the best Pan —~ J. 
y- 


house 


is considered irk- 


work. If he 

t e one who wor 

isdom with the work, then it orward 
mwah Nhe ben method of Sslng al 


ning. No. 36. 


We believé in the Clothing 
we sell. Those who have worn 








our make for years believe in 
at as thoroughly. 
Why? 
They know how long and satisfactory service 
they get out of it. 
We are as careful as it is possible to be, Careful 


to get both good cloth and good work: good 
trimming and good sewing. 


Its goodness justifies our prices, 
It is much better this season than ever. 


Reliable Business Suits, $12.00 to $15.00. 
Handsome Dress Suits, 16.50 to 25.00. 
Fall and Winter Overcoats, 
Uister and Storm Coats, 10.00 to 30.00. 
Trousers, in great variety, 3.00 to 10.00. 
The trade of people whe want full value for 
their money is the trade we are after. 


Do you know how to reach us? How easy it is? 
Letter or postal—a request for samples will bring 
them promptly. 


No matter how far away you are. We will deal 
with you as fairly as to your face, 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


Thousands of Clerical Sample Packets—special—ready 
for your orders by postal. 





James McCreery- & Co, 


We shall commence on Munday, September 
23, the Fall Exhibition in our Retall Silk 
and Velvet Departments. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


Broadway and llth Street, 
NEW YORK. 





** Clean fast” 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 
F. P. Roh ape a>. Dye. 


Money Refun if ‘they 
Stain the Veet o or an 
THE CL ee 


HosI ERY C€ 
92% Broadway, how. A 
2 West l4th St, 
109 State Street, Chicago: H 
49 West Street, "Boston ; 
61 Euclid Av. 20 leveland, 0; 
251 Race St., Cincinn uti, O. 
war Send for price-list. 








| samples ‘of cloth the famous Plymouth 

ock $ Pants are cut from, including 
aeif-measurement syn and linen tape-measure 
if you mention this pape Address, PL YMOUTH 
ROCK PANTS CO., Il to i Eliot St, Boston, Mass. 





made to order fom your $3. 5. 


acl — saree, All wool. $4. $ 
a rape mses fit. Samples, bg etl | rules, and 


TEACHING AN 


say: In accordance with your 


“Teaching and Teachers’”’ for e 


From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee, 

“If a choicer book on the teacher’s work has been 

issued, I have not seen it. Teachers in gerieral, and 

the Sunday-school world in particular, ought to thank 

you for the invaluable service you have rendered.” 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and Teachers,” 
him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. 


D TEACHERS. 


sent to 
After 


In writing, you may simply 
offer, please send me a copy of 
xamination. 


From the Rev. F. N. PELovuBeEtT. 


“The book is exactly one which I need; and I feel 
sure that it will meet the wants of a great many teach- 
ers. There are very few whom it would not make bet- 
ter teachers. It grows upon me that it is the right 
book, at the right time, and most excellently adapted 
to help our teachers do better work.” 





One copy of the book mailed, .  . 


$1.00 





P. O. Box 1550. 


Five or more copies to one address (each) .60 
Express charges prepaid. 
Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1031 Watnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








and dite, and is far more convenient. 


the spool. 


ing merchant sells it. 





reputation of more than fifty years. Third, the size ig the best adapted to a 
great variety of Art Work. Buyers should observe, the labels. on both ends of 
Look for the brand Corticelli and the Size EE on-one end. On the 
other end the words— Wash Silk-—F'ast Color—should appear, 


_NONOTUCK SILK CO., 23 and 25 Greene Street, NEW YORK. 


Corticelli 
Wash 
Embroidery 
Silk. 


UNFADING DYES. 


Three important advantages aré 
secured by the use of this silk: 
First, the spool prevents shop-wear 
Second, the brand has an established 


Every enterpris- 





O'NEILLS, 


6th Ave., 20th to 2ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


OPENING. 


New Fall and Winter 


MILLINERY, COSTUMES, 
WRAPS, SEAL GARMENTS, 
and DRESSES. 


Our nemerous Departments are now 
ready to show the very latest 


Fall and Winter Novelties. 


Our catalogue is now ready, and will be 
sent, upon application, free of charge. 
Ladies, do not fail to send for one. 


Send for circular giving full information 
in regard to Gents’ and Youths’ 


SHIRTS. 


PERFECT FIP GUARANTEED. 
Prices, 50c., 75c., $1.00. Custeom-Made siesta 
unlaundried, six. for $7.50, 
Also, full stock reliable 


BLACK SILKS 


at lower prices than elsewhere, 
Samples of all kinds of 


DRESS COODS 


cheerfull. sent through our MAIL ORDER DE- 
PARTMENT. 

Send for price lists and cireulars, issued every 
month. 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 








Omice: NW 


pony wl Dela 
Wo Cor, 4th & Market! Sts., Philad’a, 


SOMETHING NEW, 


MONG our many productions for 
the Fall season will be. found a 
Carpet, which, for excellénce of 
fabric, rich and beautiful color- 

ing, is destined to eclipse anything yet 

offered to parties making fine furnish- 
in 





me 


The goods to which we refer are 
Plush Carpets, with plain centers, 
heavy in texture, with wide and elab- 
orate borders of artistic designs. In- 
spection stows ae 


JOHN & JAMES: DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


809 and 811 Chesinut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





ABOUT GLOVES 
Many will, n> doubt, say, What there be in 
gloves to write about? "Those hi ving curiosity 
enongh to want to know, can dosoby enclosing stamp 
to the manufacturer, who will send his book about 
gloves. It will interest you. E:<tablished 18:2. 
‘“*M, E._ Church, Rev. S. C, Wright, Pastor, Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, vans 15,1889. John ©. Hutchin- 
son, Johnstown, N. Y. Dear "Sir: Your gloves have 
given me satisfaction. Thee are a perfect fit,and are 
what ro said they would be in every particular. So 
well pleased am I, that you will have me for a perma- 
nent customer, Yours, etc., 8. C. WRIGHT.” 
JOHN ¢, HUTCHINSON, Johnstown, N. ¥. 
MAIL & F. KOCH & wO., cor. sth Ave. and 
201 h “st. New Y ‘rk, are promptly and 
satis. aetorily filled at lowest Prices, and delivered 
free or charge, if order amounts to specified sum. 


ONEY SAVED ON DRESS SILKS 

of all kinds by buying direct from CHAS. A. 
STEVENS & BROS., Chicago, Il. 

Ww ite for samples, sstating black or * colors. 





pe ie aged for DRY GOODS, from 











JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GCLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404-—170-604., . 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


hen | s powder never varies, A marvel of purity, st 
an More it 





n the Ordinary 
rie. and cannot be sold in competition with the multi. 
tude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate pow. 
ders. Sold only in cans, ¥aL BakKING PownzR Co, 
106 Wall Street. N. Y. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


Moen HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR Boys, 
HENRY M. WALRADT (YaLsE), ), Principal, 


iss Bennett's School and Kinde arten 
will reopen, at 2105 Spruce Street, Oc tober | 


AM Home and School for Twelve Boys. Pr 
ary, Industrial, Commercial, Collegiate. Mont 
clair, "N. Box 31. Rev. WM. A EWBOLI By 


EST WALNUT STREET BOARDING 
School for NN, ladies and misses. Add dress, 
Miss J. TRAUT 4301 Walnut St., Phila., Pa, 


BISHOPTHORP 
BETHLEHEM, PA. Rearding-Scheor a. 
Girls, 22d year. Academic course. If desired, 
pupils prepared for college. F. I. Watsu, Principal, 


Iss BARTLETT'S (formerly Miss NOTTS) 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUN 
LADIES, 33 Wall St., New Haven, .onn. Thorough 

preparation for college. Circulars on application, — 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE ‘ScHOOL 


THE Enh. D DR, mn Won 
___ 1384 Chestnut Street, —— 


| begga ON and 























I Ponteione 
ive students. All interested 


rogress 
wil a P valuable TE ee, 
by addressing E, TOU: ton, Mass, 
BOYS FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS, 
40 Preparation for any college and for 
® business. Teachers ‘are all college 
graduates, Gvmnasium, Ball, Tennis, Cycling. 
A. A. CHAMBERS, A.M. Freehold (N. J.) Institute, 
CLINTON, N. Y. HOUGHTON SEMINARY 
for young ladies. 
; attractive to high sehod 
rk in sciences; French ard 


tory 
erman conv’ ersation ; music andart. 29thyear, It 
lustrated catalogue. Adress A. G. BENEDICT. 


WEST JERSEY ACADEMY, 
BRIDGETON, N. J. 

A home for the boys. Select, se ser healthy. 
14 acres of play; ow ig eae ee he erms, 
$300 to $400. Principal, CALEB ALLEN, B. A. (Eng,) 


PENNSYLVANIA icicem. 
Cheste eH ro as zi ee ee Septembe: 








Advantages’ mnsarpe, 
raduates 








THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED PREPARATORY COURSES 
Circulars of Con, CHAS. E. HY ATT. President. _ 


E are in much need of teachers in Beekman 
Hill M. E, Sunday-school, 321 East 50th Street, 

New York City, every Sunday afternoon from 2.30 to 
4 o'clock. We have many children waiting to be 
taught, and will gladly give an opportunity to any 
who are willing to assist in this greatly needed work. 
Apply to the superintendents at the school. 

J. M. CORNELL. 

O. LONGACRE. 








HE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE. 
Fall session opens September 11, Examinations 
for admission, September 10. New buildings and 
equipment A ghee d increase the facilities for instruc 
tion in all departments. Courses in Agriculture, 
Chemistry, Botany, and Horticulture, Civil, Mechani- 
cal, and Flectrical Engineering, and in General 
Science and Modern Languages. - Special courses 
for ladies. Tuition free. Fifty scholarships entitle 
the holders to free room-rent. For catalogue oF 
other information. address 
THE PRESIDENT, State College, Centre Co., Pa. 








LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE: 


TWELFTH ANNUAL CouRSE. 
ROMAN HISTORY AND LITERATURE, ART, 
PHYSICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


150,000' ENROLLED. 
SYSTEMATIC SELF-EDUCATION. 





Address CHAUTAUQUA OFFICE, 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSFY 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, writes: 
never saw worse stammerers than some you a 
to me, and their cure was very rapidand truly wonder 
ful. Iam wiiling to say thistoanyone.” Canrefer'? 
J.D. Wattle:, Publisher of The Sundav Scho! ‘Mmes. 

Send for 54-nage pamphlet to E. 8S. JOHNSTON'S 
Institute, N. E. lith & Spring Garden 8ts,, PI Phila. 


STAMMERERS _ 


Are referred to Dr. Alvah Hovey, Newton Centre. For 

















BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 








The Sunday School Times intends to admit only reat that are trustworthy. 








blisher will réfuud te su 


testimonials, address Mrs. -E. J. E. Toorpex, Newwo 
Centre, Muss. 








Should, a, however, an an advertisement of 2 notin be vi 
: oe party good standing be inadvertently inserted, 























GE. 
CovRsEs1 IN SCV ENGINEERING, Y CHEMISTRY, q 
HITECTURE, ARTS. 








lov 
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~~. 


